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THE BUILDING OF THE NEW NAVY. 


By tHE Hon. JoHN D. LONG, SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 


OOKING over the navy register and noting the number and classes of 
ships that compose the modern navy, it seems hardly possible that 
only thirteen years ago the first ship of this formidable and effective 

force was put in commission. This honor belongs to the little dispatch boat 
Dolphin, which, with the Atlanta, Boston and Chicago, was authorized in the 
previous Naval Appropriation Act of 1883. 

The immensity of the task accomplished, in such a short space of time, by 
those who had in hand the creation of our new navy, starting as they did 
at the very beginning and without means of manufacturing at home guns, 
armor or high grade steel, is worthy of the highest praise ; and, in the light of 
recent successes, deserves the gratitude of the country. 

Much has been written about the new navy, for to-day it is such a popular 
subject that we forget that less than twenty years ago it was practically with- 
out friends. It was natural, perhaps, that the great efforts put forth during 
the Civil War to create and maintain a navy should be followed by a period 
of reaction. The nation, surfeited with war, lost interest in. this branch of 
the public service, and the old wooden ships which had won their glory 
during that struggle, gradually grew more and more obsolete, both in type, 
equipment and armament, as time went by. During the seventies immense 
sums were expended in repairing these wooden hulks, but no effort was made 
to keep pace with other nations of the world, which, profiting by the lessons 
of the fight between the Monitor and Merrimac, proceeded promptly to recon- 
struct their navies on new lines. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that when Mr. Hunt became Secretary 
of the Navy, in the spring of 1881, the navy of the United States was out of 
date as a fighting force, and of hardly more use than to show our flag in other 
parts of the world. Mr. Hunt was called to administer the affairs of the navy 
under President Garfield. He was a citizen of Louisiana, and held office little 
more than a year. His only report was made in November, 1881, but in it 
he called the attention of the country, in the most forcible manner, to the 
deplorable condition of the material of the navy, and enclosed the report of 
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the Naval Advisory Board, appointed on the 29th of June of that year, which 
set forth fully the needs of the navy, and recommended a policy to be pursued 
in its rehabilitation. 

As a result of this action, and of the earnest recommendation of President 
Arthur in his annual message to Congress, interest in the navy was re- 
awakened, and the Act of August 5th, 1882, authorized the construction of 
two new vessels. It further provided that no repairs should be made ‘‘ on 
any wooden ship where the estimated cost of such repairs shall exceed thirty 
per centum of the estimated cost of a new ship of the same size and like 
material.’’ This clause is quoted, for it was an important element in getting 
rid of the old ships, on which it had become folly to make further expendi- 
tures. 

The construction of the two vessels thus authorized was not proceeded with, 
as a new Naval Advisory Board, appointed in compliance with the same Act, 
reported that it was not desirable to undertake at first the construction of 
vessels of the size specified, and recommended the authorization of one small 
steel cruiser of about 4,000 tons, three steel cruisers of about 2,500 tons, and 
one dispatch boat of about 1,500 tons. 

These recommendations were transmitted to Congress by the new Secretary 
of the Navy, Wil- 
liam FE. Chandler ; 
and the Naval Ap- 
propriation Act of 
March 3d, 1883, 
authorized the con- 
struction of four ves- 








sels, which became 
the Chicago, Atlanta, 
Boston and Dolphin. 
The contracts for 
these vessels were 
made with Mr. John 
Roach, and they 
were under con- 
struction through- 
out the remainder 
of Mr. Chandler’s 
administration. 

As these were the 
first modern naval 
vessels built, it may 
be well to refer to 
some of their char- 
acteristics. The 
Atlanta and Boston 
had horizontal com- 
pound engines and 
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cylindrical boil- 
ers; the Dolphin 
had a_ vertical 
compound engine 
and cylindrical 
boilers ; and all 
three were pro- 
vided with single 
screws. The Al- 
lanta and Boston 
were to have 
about 4,000 
horse-power and 
a speed of 15} 
knots; the Dol- 
phin 2,250 horse- 
power and 144 
knots ; while the 
Chicago, with her 
curious overhead 
beam engines and 








twin screws, was 
designed for a 
speed of 16 knots. 
The boilers of 
the Chicago were 
externally fired, 
the furnaces be- 
ing built up 
of brickwork. 

Mr. Chandler brought to the administration of the affairs of the navy great 
energy and executive ability. He took hold of the situation with a firm 
grasp and proceeded at once to institute such reforms as lay within the power 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and to make most vigorous recommendations te 
Congress in relation to those for which legislative authority was requisite. 

In his first report to Congress, made in November, 1882, he reviewed at 
length the condition of the navy,.and*as we now examine the list of vessels 
recited by him, and note such names as Lackawanna, Ticonderoga, Shenandoah, 
Iroquois, Tuscarora and Ashuelot; and those of still greater fame, like the 
Hartford and Kearsarge, we cannot, “recalling the glorious deeds and _ pict- 
uresque appearance of these ships, prevent a feeling of regret that most 
of the names as well as the ships are now known only in history. 

He called attention to the great extravagance resulting from maintaining 
seven navy yards in full operation, and recommended that all unnecessary 
work be discontinued and that all employees not needed be dismissed, and 
with characteristic energy proceeded to reduce the force wherever practicable. 

Under authority of the Act of August 5th, 1882, he appointed a commission 
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to consider and report whether it was advisable to sell any of the navy yards, 
directed an account to be taken of all stores and supplies belonging to the 
bureaus of the Navy Department, with a view to their appraisal and sale, and 
appointed inspection boards to examine all the vessels of the navy and report 
which were unfit for further service and could not be repaired without great 
and disproportionate expense, with a view to striking them off the naval 
register. 

The Act of August 5th, 1882, did much for the benefit of the navy, as we 
have already shown. It also provided for the launching of the four monitors, 
Monadnock, Terror, Puritan and Amphitrite, which had been left in an unfin- 
ished state since 1877. 

Hardly less important to the naval service was the Act of March 3d, 1883, 
which limited the cost of repairs on wooden ships to 20 per cent. of the cost of 
the ships, appropriated $1,000,000 for the engines and machinery of the four 
monitors, and provided for the appointment of the Gun Foundry Board, 
which visited the 
principal Euro- 
pean plants for 
the manufacture 
of armor and 
guns, and as a 
result of whose 
recommendation 
the efficient gun 
plant now at the 
Washington 
Navy Yard was 
established. 

Mr. Chandler, 
as recommended 
by the board ap- 
pointed to con- 
sider the subject, 
closed the navy 
yards at League 
Island, New Lon- 
don and Pensa- 
cola, and stopped 
all work at the 
Boston yard, ex- 
cept in the rope- 
walk and sail- 
loft. This con- 
centrated the re- 
pair work at the 
New York and 
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on the Atlantic 
coast, and at the ; > 
Mare Island yard 
on the Pacific. 

It must be re- 
membered that at 
this time the 
manufacture of 
armor, or gun 
steel of high qual- 
ity, had not been 
domesticated in 
this country, and 
it was necessary 





to purchase the 
eight-inch gun 
forgings for the 
new vessels au- 
thorized, as well 
as the armor for 
the Miantonomoh, 
from abroad. Mr. 
Chandler urged 
upon Congress 
the advisability of 
encouraging the 
establishment of 





the necessary fa- 
cilities in this 
country. 
Congress took HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, 

no further steps to increase the navy until the Act of March 3d, 1885, which 
became a law just as Mr. Chandler was going out of office. This act author- 
ized the construction of the Newark, of 4,098 tons, and 19 knots; the 
Charleston, of 3,730 tons and 18.2 knots; the Yorktown, of 1,710 tons and 
16.14 knots, and the Petrel, of 892 tons and 11.8 knots. This author- 
ization was, therefore, the result of Mr. Chandler’s efforts, and marked the 
fixed policy of the government to rebuild the navy. 


Mr. Chandler did not have the pleasure, during his administration, of 
seeing any of the vessels which were built under him placed in commission. 
This was reserved for his successor, Hon. William C. Whitney, who brought 


to the administration of the department his valuable training as a lawyer and 
a business man. 


Mr. Whitney saw at once that much of the criticism that had attached to 
the navy was the result of the imperfect organization and methods of admin- 
istration. With good business acumen, he classified the various functions of 
the department in their natural order, and distributed the duties as far as 
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practicable in such manner as to fix every responsibility upon the proper 
individual official. 

He proceeded with the work of establishing the gun factory plant at the 
Washington Navy Yard ; but although the first’six-inch breech loader made 
in this country of entirely domestic material was finished and on the naval 
proving grounds in February, 1884, it was still necessary to go abroad 
to obtain forgings for the eight-inch and ten-inch guns for the Chicago 
and Miantonomoh. 

It must not be thought that a shipyard is capable of building a navy. It 
is one thing to build a merchant ship, and quite another to build a vessel of 
war, for the naval ship must have armor and guns and powder and shells. 
For the production of each of these requisites large independent plants are 
necessary, the establishment of which involves the investment of large sums 
of money. It has therefore been the problem of those intrusted with the 
upbuilding of our navy, not alone to build ships, but to domesticate other 
industries upon which the independence of our country in the matter of 
naval shipbuilding is conditional. 

Not until 1886 had the type of armor to be placed upon our new ships been 
determined upon, and it was not until March of the following year that the 
first contract for armor was made. The establishment of the great works of 
the Bethlehem Iron Company, and the enlargement of the plant of the 
Midvale Steel Company, which was the pioneer in the manufacture of gun 
forgings in the United States, placed this country in a position where it was 
able, without calling upon foreign manufacturers for aid, to build and 
maintain a navy properly armed and protected. 

The Act of August 3d, 1886, had made liberal appropriations for new ships, 
by providing for the completion of the four double-turreted monitors, and 
authorizing in addition the Teras, Maine, Baltimore, Vesuvius and Cushing. 
This Act gave us our first battleship, the Texas, which, however, was not 
commissioned until nine years later, August 15th, 1895, and also our first 
torpedo boat, the Cushing. 

The report of Mr. Whitney of December, 1887, showed that only the four 
vessels authorized in 1883 had been completed at that time. And this was 
but a little over eleven years ago! There were, however, a goodly number 
of ships under construction, for in addition to those already mentioned, the 
Act of March 3d, 1887, carried authority to construct the Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Concord, Bennington and Monterey. The Concord and Bennington are 
duplicates of the Yorktown already mentioned. The Philadelphia and San 
Francisco are protected cruisers of 4,400 and 4,100 tons respectively, and were 
the first ships tried under a premium and penalty system for speed, the bonus 
system, previously employed and now abandoned, having been based on 
indicated horse-power. Both of these vessels had horizontal triple-expansion 
engines, and they each earned upon their trial trips a premium of $100,000. 
The Philadelphia’s speed was 19.678 knots and the San Francisco's 19.52 
knots. 

One of the most advantageous of the reforms instituted by Mr. Whitney 
was the concentration of the purchase, care and issue of all stores under the 
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Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, now known as the Bureau of Supplies 


and Accounts. 
war. 


The new system has been 
There is no finer record than that 
excellence which marked the furnishing 
sailors. Not a complaint has been mad 
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., nor has a failure occurred. 
also established a uniform system of book-keeping throughout the service, 
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of provisions and supplies to our 
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and consolidated all - 








stores and supplies un- 
der the charge of one 
general storekeeper at 
each navy yard. 

The interest in the 
navy now having been 
thoroughly awakened, 
Congress determined to 





materially increase the 
fleet, and in the Act of 
September, 1888, pro- 
vided for no less than 
eight vessels, the New 
York, Olympia, Cinein- 
nate, Raleigh, Detroit, 
Montgomery, Mar ble- 
head and Bancroft. 
This Act contained for 
the first time the pro- 
vision that, ‘‘in all 
their parts said ves- 





sels shall be of domes- 
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tic manufacture, 
which shows the prog- REAR-ADMIRAL PHILIP HICHBORN, CHIEF NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR, 
ress Which the steel-making industry of the United States had made under 
the impetus given by the demand for naval material. 

The last report of Mr. Whitney, dated December Ist, 1888, showed that 
many of the vessels under construction were rapidly approaching completion ; 
but when he turned over the affairs of the navy to his successor, Hon. 
Benj. F. Tracy, in March, 1889, only the four vessels authorized in 1883 were 
as yet in commission. The time had arrived, however, when the additions 
to the fleet were to become much more rapid. 

The Castine and Machias, gunboats of small displacement, and the ram 
Katahdin, were authorized in the Act of March 2nd, 1889. 

In Mr. Tracy’s first report he called attention to the great benefit which 
had resulted from the creation of the office of naval intelligence, and from 
sending naval attachés to Europe, both of which measures were adopted in 
1882, for the purpose of obtaining information as to the progress of naval affairs 
abroad. He reported the results of the official trials of the Baltimore, 
Charleston, Yorktown and Petrel, the second lot of ships authorized. The 
Baltimore attained a speed of over twenty knots on her trial trip. This was a 
decided jump from sixteen knots in our first cruisers. 

The administration of Mr. Tracy was marked by great foresight and 
executive ability. He recommended at once, in the strongest manner, the 
construction of battleships, and with such good effect that the next naval bill 
authorized the building of the three battleships which became the Jndiana, 
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Massachusetts and Oregon. It also provided for the Columbia, and our second 
torpedo boat, the Ericsson. . Mr. Tracy carried forward the reforms begun by 
Mr. Whitney in the bureau methods, pushed the work on vessels under con- 
struction, the building of three dry docks and the manufacture of guns, 
established the naval militia organizations, and inaugurated the reform system 


of employing labor at navy yards and stations, which has greatly increased 
the efficiency of the yards, relieved the Secretary of the burden of making 


appointments, and entirely taken our naval workshops out of polities 
A number of ships already authorized were now far advanced toward comple- 
tion, and it became evident that the Bethlehem Iron Company, which had 


experienced great delays in the completion of its plant, would hardly be able to 
make sufficient deliveries of armor, or, even when in full operation, alone meet 
the demand. Mr. Tracy, therefore, entered into a contract with the firm of 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co., in November, 1890, for 6,000 tons of steel armor 


plate, under the same specifications as governed the contract of 1S87 with the 
Bethlehem Company. His action in inducing the Carnegie Company to 
establish an armor plant was characteristic of his administration. It was 
intended to secure competition in armor manufacture and provide an adequate 
supply to meet all de- 
mands. 

It may not be out 
of place here to note 
cursorily something of 
the development of 
armor. The contract 





with the Carnegie 
Company contairied a 
proviso that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy might 
require all or any part 
of the armor to be 
made of nickel steel, 
and all of the armor 
was made of an alloy 
containing about 35} 
per cent. of nickel. 
The Carnegie Com- 
pany erected a plant 
for rolling the ingots 
instead of forging, as 
was done by the Beth- 
lehem Company. 
About this time a pro- 
cess for superficial car- 
bonization was devel- 
oped, known as the 
Harvey process, which G. W. MELVILLE, ENGINEER IN CHIEF. 
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allowed the giving of a 
very hard face to the 
plate without in any way 
impairing the toughness 
of the body of the plate. 
In 1890, a plate treated 
by the Harvey process 
was tested at Annapolis, 
and exhibited what was 
then considered remark- 
able resistance to penetra- 
tion. In 1891 tests were 
made at Indian Head 
of eight plates, each 
104 inches thick, three 
being of nickel steel 
face-hardened, two of 
plain steel face-hardened, 
and three of nickel steel, 
the plates containing va- 
rious percentages of car- 
bon. As a result of this 
test, the nickel steel face- 
hardened armor plate 
was adopted for use on 
all ships of the navy. 

The contract for the 
New York was let on August 28th, 1890, to the Cramps, of Philadelphia. She 
was the first of our armored cruisers, and on her trial trip showed a speed of 
21 knots, which immediately placed her as the foremost vessel of her class 
in the world. She was commissioned August Ist, 1893, ten years from 
the beginning of our new navy. When we reflect that in 1883 our ships 
were of wood, and antiquated in every particular, ang that in 1893 we had 
produced the New York, ‘‘in all its parts of domestic manufacture,’’ we 
realize what gigantic strides had been taken in every industry and what 
genius directed such wonderful development. 

The Columbia was a distinct departure in naval vessels. She was designed 
for a speed of 21 knots, and in order to secure this it was determined to 
install triple screws driven by three sets of triple-expansion engines. On her 
trial trip she made the remarkable speed of 22.8 knots. 

During the year 1891 but one vessel, a sister to the Columbia, called the 
Minneapolis, was authorized. The following year the battleship Jowa and the 
armored cruiser Brooklyn were provided for in the naval bill. 

During Mr. Tracy’s administration no less than nineteen vessels of the new 
navy were placed in commission, with an aggregate tonnage of 54,852 tons, 
and there were under construction when he left the department eighteen 
vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 93,497 tons, which included three battle- 
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ships of the first class, two of the second class, and the swift commerce 
destroyer Columbia. The task of carrying on this great work devolved upon 
his successor, Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama, who became Secretary of 
the Navy in March, 1893. 

Mr. Herbert had been a member of the committee on naval affairs of the 
House of Representatives for many years, and also chairman of the committee 
for several Congresses. He had been closely identified with every step in the 
progress of the new navy, and was therefore well fitted both by reason of his 
experience and his legal training for the performance of the duties which 
now fell upon him. 

The fleet from this time on has been rapidly augmented. In 1893 six new 
vessels were put in commission and five launched. Congress continued its 
good work by providing for the construction of the Nashville, Wilmington and 
Helena, light draft gunboats intended for river service, and the Holland sub- 
marine boat Plunger. 

Mr. Herbert emphasized the importance of building battleships and torpedo 
boats, in which, up to this time, we were deficient. His recommendations 
were well received, and the Act of 1894 authorized three torpedo boats, the 
Foote, Rodgers and Winslow. The following year authority was given to 
augment our first line-of-battle by the Kearsarge and Kentucky, both of which 
are now nearing completion at the works of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company. These, and the first-class battleships Alabama, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, authorized in the Act of 1896, are of 16 knots speed and over 11,000 
tons displacement. The Act of ’95 also gave authority for the composite 
gunboats Annapolis, Marietta, Newport, Princeton, Vicksburg and Wheeling, 
vessels of 1,000 tons displacement, and capable of keeping the seas and 
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remaining out of dock for considerable time, and the torpedo boats Porter, 
Dupont and Rowan, our first attempts in larger craft of this kind. In 
addition to the battleships authorized in 1896 the Act also made provision 
for ten torpedo boats. 

The rapid increase in the numbers of the fleet made it necessary to increase 
the enlisted force, and Congress, in response to Mr. Herbert’s recommenda- 
tions, raised this force from 9,000 to 10,000, and later to 11,750 men and 
apprentices. 

During Mr. Herbert's administration three battleships of the first class, 
two of the second class, two armored cruisers, four double-turreted monitors 
and one harbor defense ram were put in commission, a total of twelve armored 
vessels, with an aggregate displacement of 81,517 tons. Eight cruisers and 
two gunboats were also commissioned, while there had been authorized 
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during his administration, and upon his recommendations, a total of twenty- 
eight vessels, five of which were battleships of the first class and sixteen of 
which were torpedo boats, the two types of which the navy was mostly in 
need. 

The naval war college at Newport, where-the art of making war is studied ; 
the naval militia, and the naval intelligence office were carefully fostered by 
Mr. Herbert. He adhered to the rules established by his predecessor for the 
employment of labor at the navy yards, although strongly pressed to abrogate 
them, and urged successfully appropriations for a reserve supply of ammuni- 
tion and guns with which to arm auxiliary vessels in the event of an 
emergency. 

The navy of the United States had now become entitled to the respect of 
all the world, and we were again regarded by the other nations as a naval 
power in international affairs. 
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** PORTER ’’— TORPEDO BOAT. 


The number of ships in commission and under construction at the be- 
ginning of the present administration made such a formidable array, and had 


been brought into existence in such a comparatively short space of time, 
that many incidental requisites necessary to the maintenance of the fleet in 
an efficient condition had not been increased in proportion. In his first 
report, therefore, in the fall of 1897, the present Secretary strongly recom- 


mended the building of additional dry docks, which seemed the most press- 
ing need by reason of the fact that the large dock begun by Mr. Tracy at New 
York had proven defective, and the docks authorized under his administra- 
tion at Port Royal, 8. C., and Seattle, Washington, were both located at 
points remote from the general cruising grounds of vessels of the navy. In 


response to this recommendation, Congress, which has for many years been 


most generous in its appropriations for the navy and prompt to meet the 


needs of the department, authorized the building of docks at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Boston, Mass.; League Island, Pa., and Algiers, La., on the Atlantie 
coast, and at Mare Island, on the Pacific coast. 

The attention of Congress was also at the same time directed to ti 
sity of the reorganization of the personnel of the navy. <A board ppointed 
by the department, after the most careful consideration of the many interests 


heces- 


involved, and with an eve single to the increased efficiency of the 


service, 
drew up a bill which had for its principal objects the amalgamation of the 
line and Engineer Corps, a regular and increased flow of promotion from the 
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‘* BLAKELY,’’ AND CLASS—TORPEDO BOAT. 


lower to the higher grades, an increase in the number of officers both in 
the navy and the marine corps, and the equalization of the pay of the navy 
with that of the army. Congress passed an Act, approved March 3d, 1899, 
which embodies substantially the points above stated. It is believed that 
great advantages will result from this measure, as the amalgamation of the 
line and Engineer Corps removes a long standing cause of friction and 
jealousy, and the increased promotion will give encouragement to officers 
and greatly increase their efficiency by giving them command rank at an 
early age. The number of enlisted men has been raised to 17,500, and of 
apprentices to 2,500. 

Three large and fast destroyers was the contribution of Congress in 1897 to 
the navy. The war with Spain having emphasized the importance and value 
of this branch of the service, provision was made in the Act of May 4th, 
1898, for three battleships of the first class, the new Maine, the Missouri and 
Ohio, of 12,500 tons displacement and 18 knots speed ; for four harbor defense 
monitors, the Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida and Wyoming, of 2,755 tons dis- 
placement and 12 knots speed; and for twelve torpedo boats, and twelve 
destroyers. This is the most substantial addition to the navy which had ever 
been made at a single session of Congress until the Act of this year, which 
carries authority to construct three battleships of the first class, to have the 
heaviest armor and most powerful ordnance, upon a displacement of about 
13,500 tons ; three armored cruisers of about 12,000 tons displacement ; and 
six protected cruisers of about 2,500 tons displacement, all of which are to 
be sheathed and coppered, to have the highest speed compatible with good 
cruising qualities and great radius of action. These will be the first of the 
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new ships to he sheathed and coppered. This, while materially increasing 
the cost of construction, is intended to prevent the fouling of the ship’s 
bottom and the subsequent loss of speed. 

When these vessels are laid down there will be under construction eleven 
battleships of the first class, with a total tonnage of 135,500 tons, and costing 
in round figures $60,000,000, 

Such is the growth of the new navy by steady steps from infancy to 
maturity. The fleet in being is already formidable, and there are at present 
now building no less than fifty-three vessels, including torpedo boats. Add 
to these the twelve vessels just authorized, and we have a total of sixty-five 
vessels, work on which is in progress. 

We have followed closely the work of construction ; let us glance also at 
what has been done in engineering. 

The displacement of the simple engine by the compound, and that by the 
triple and quadruple expansion engines, with cylindrical or coil boilers using 
a high pressure of steam, has been the result of only a few years, but the 
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masterful warship of to-day has been made possible because of this improve- 
ment. With the old simple engine the coal per horse-power varied between 
34 and 4 pounds, while with quadruple-expansion engines, using steam at 
250 pounds pressure, a result as low as 1} pounds per horse-power has been" 
reached. This means that on a given amount of coal the steaming radius has 
been trebled. The carrying of these high pressures has been made possible 
by the recent improvements in the art of steel making, which have greatly 
lessened the weight of boilers and engines without sacrifice of strength. 
The reduction in weight of machinery per horse-power is strikingly shown 
by a comparison of one of the vessels of the old navy, the Pensacola, with the 
modern ships Minneapolis and Cushing. The weight of the Pensacola’s 
machinery per horse-power was 671.4 pounds, that of the Minneapolis is 204.8 
pounds, while the Cushing’s machinery weighs but 69.4 pounds per horse- 
power. 

We must not lose sight, either, of the great advance that has been made in 
ordnance. Only a few years separates the time when a six-inch gun-jacket 
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had to be obtained abroad, and the present, when a sixteen-inch gun is 
under construction here. 

When rapid firing guns were first supplied to our naval cainli in 1885, 
the brass cartridge cases needed for them, although the largest were only of 
6-pounder size, could not be produced in the United States. To-day the ex- 
tension of the rapid firing principle to larger and larger guns, up to 6-inch 
caliber, has been accompanied by the development of plants for the manu- 
facture of these cases, and no difficulty will be found in their manufacture 
for guns as large as 8-inches. 

The manufacture of armor piercing projectiles has also been domesticated 
in the United States, and our manufacturers produce projectiles of this class 
equal to any made in the world. Several methods of manufacturing common 
shell of forged steel have been developed, and it may be safely stated that 
now ammunition of all classes, of quality fully equal to any that can be 
obtained abroad, is manufactured in the United States at prices as low as are 
paid by foreign governments. 

It has taken a number of years to develop a safe and efficient smokeless 
powder, but this result has at last been accomplished, and though the 
emergencies of the late war required large quantities of brown prismatic 
powder to be purchased, the last orders for this kind of powder have been 
filled, and hereafter smokeless powder will be made for the navy. Two private 
plants, each capable of making from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds per day, are now 
at work to their full capacity for the navy. In addition to this, a smaller 
factory is under construction by the department at its own proving ground. 

No account of the building of the new navy would be complete without a 
brief statement of the application of electricity to naval uses. But a few 
years ago electricity was used on shipboard only for purposes of electric 
lighting. Such has been the progress in this regard, however, that in the 
battleships Kearsarge and Kentucky, now nearing completion, the turret turn- 
ing gear, ammunition hoists, rammers and elevating gear for the turret guns, 
and the cranes and deck winches, will all be operated by electric motors. 
It is in many respects an ideal power on shipboard, is constantly growing 
in favor, and will be extensively employed in all the battleships under 
construction. 

To meet the exigencies of the war, a large increase in the navy, both in 
vessels and men, was necessary. There were purchased abroad two cruisers, 
the Amazonas and the Admiral Abru, which were renamed the New Orleans 
and the Albany ; the cruiser Diogenes, now known as the Topeka ; the Nictheroy, 
which was renamed the Buffalo, and two torpedo boats, the Somers and Manly. 

In addition to these, the department purchased a large number of vessels ot 
various types—merchant ships, colliers, yachts, tugs, etc., which were con- 
verted for naval use and armed. The vessels in the auxiliary navy reached 
a total of 123. 

Eight hundred and fifty-six officers were appointed for temporary serv- 
ice, and the enlisted force was increased until it reached a maximum of 
24,000 men. The hospital ship Solace, the refrigerating ships Supply, 
Glacier and Culgou, the repair ship Vulean; and the colliers, were a part of 











AT TWILIGHT dl 


the auxiliary navy, and performed most excellent service in their respective 
branches. 

The unrivalled success of our navy in the recent war has proven beyond 
all doubt the honesty of the workmanship and materials which have entered 
into the construction of our ships, and of all our war material. Is it not in 
the highest degree gratifying that of the hundreds of guns of all calibers, 
up to and including the thirteen-inch, which have been built and placed on 
our naval vessels, not one case of failure, either on the proving ground or 
afloat, has occurred? Our ships are excelled by none the world over, and 
wherever they come in contact with the ships of other nations they do not 
suffer by comparison. Could we have better demonstration of the high state of 
efficiency to which this branch of the national defense has been brought, than 
the rapidity and completeness with which the two Spanish fleets were 
destroyed ? 


+ Our navy, however, is as yet small compared with that of Great Britain 


or France. To what extent it shall be further increased is a question for 
Congress to determine. Judging by the liberality of legislation in recent 


years, it is probable that it will be conservatively augmented to a reasonable 
limit as the years go by. There is a wise conservative element opposed to 
the maintenance of too large a military or naval establishment, but the trend 
of events is just now in the direction of continued increase. 

The recent war has demonstrated to the people the importance of naval 
power, especially in view of the increased responsibilities which have de- 
volved upon us by the acquisition of the Philippines, Puerto Rico and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 





AT TWILIGHT. 


By S. RAYMOND JOCELYN. 


Their tiny lanterns swinging, for the flowers to see to grow ; 
And as they watched the blossoms rare, abloom beneath their { 
They wondered where the clover fair learned how to smell so sweet 
But the clover kept the secret, though yielding sweet perfume, 
And the fireflies kept their lanterns still swinging in the gloom. 


TT fireflies, in the twilight hours, were flitting to and fre, 
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Ree Rat OIRC or BETES 
ES i By FREDERICK J. GAUNTLETT. 


TT°HE public generally is much interested in the 

os modern fighting machine known as a first- 

class battleship, and in view of the important 

part played in the late war by these monsters, it may 

“s prove interesting to the casual reader to learn some- 
thing of their construction. 

The Kearsarge and Kentucky, now nearing completion at the works of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, at Newport News, Va., 
will serve to illustrate the growth of these powerful machines. Each ship is to 
be 368 feet long on the water-line, and to have an extreme beam of 72 feet 
24 inches, and will draw, on a normal displacement of 11,525 tons, 23 feet 
6 inches, and must be able to maintain a speed of 16 knots. 

As soon as the contract is awarded by the Secretary of the Navy, working 
plans are prepared, lists of material are made out, and orders placed for the 
material needed to be worked into the ship. The making up of the requisi- 
tions for material is a very important matter, as it is necessary to have it all 
sent to the yard in the order in which it is to be used. 


As soon as the model is made, lines are laid down on the mold-loft floor, 
patterns and templates made, so that when the steel plates and shapes are 
received from the rolling mills they can be worked to the proper shape and 
put in place without delay, the keel blocks having been previously prepared 
for their reception. 











PLAN AND PROFILE OF *‘ KEARSARGE’’ AND ‘‘ KENTUCKY.” 

















THE BUILDING OF A BATTLESHIP. 





The lay- 
ing of the 
keel is the 
first work to 
be done 7 


and, as soon 
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form the ribs 
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PUTTING IN FRAMES OF ‘‘ KENTUCKY.”’ 





place by the overhead cantilever crane, as shown in plate. Another gang of 
men are forging and fitting the beams that form the different decks, which are 
put in place as quickly as they are finished, and: more men are preparing the 
plates which form the shell of the ship. 

All is now hurry and bustle, but throughout is a wonderful system, and the 
work goes on like clockwork. From the unloading of the cars of rough 
material until it is worked into the ship there is little lost time. The plate 
comes into the yard’ marked to go into a certain part of the ship, the receiving 
clerk passes it on to the fitter, who marks it out to the exact size required, 
marks each rivet hole accurately, so that when it reaches its final resting place 
the holes will correspond with those already punched in the frames of the 
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BOILERS FOR ‘‘ KEARSARGE.”’ 
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ship. Tt is 
then sent to 
the ship 
shed, where 
are the pon- 
derous ma- 
chines which 
with one 





hlow punch 
the rivet 
holes, the 
great shears 
which cut 
the plates as 
marked out 
by the fitter, 
snd the rolls 


Which bend FRAME OF ‘* KENTUCKY.” 





them to conform to the rounded shape of the ship. They are then passed on 
to the ecrectors, who fasten them in place with temporary bolts, and who are 
closely followed by the riveters who rivet everything fast. The riveters are, 
in turn, followed by the painters, who coat it with red lead to keep it from 
rusting. And so the work goes on, frame after frame and plate after plate, 
growing day by day under the efforts of an army of busy men. 

It is difficult for the casual reader to realize the enormous amount of work 
to be done before the great ship is ready to be launched, but it can be 
better understood when it is known that at the time of launching each 
ship weighs about 4,500 tons, and it has taken two years to work this 
inaterial into the vessel, every pound of which has to be weighed and recorded. 

The bot- 
tom, which is 
built on the 
cellular plan, 
ihe is divided 
J come See AP ic SAVE into innumer- 

a} able compart- 
ments, which 
have to be 
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n mane : 


made water- 
tight, each 
one being 
tested by fill- 
ing with wa- 
ter under a 
pressure 

2 greater than 
KEEL OF ‘‘ KENTUCKY.” would be the 
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* KEARSARGE’”’ AND ‘‘ KENTUCKY’? READY TO LAUNCH. 
CUse should it be flooded through accident or collision. Each compartment 
has to be connected with pumps, to enable the engineers to drain out any 
water which may get in from any cause whatever. 

While we leave this army of men to prepare the ship for the launch, let us 
see what is being done on the other side of the yard. Here are building th 
engines and boilers which are to give the ship life and power, and without 
‘which she is a helpless hulk. In the drawing rooms the machinery is 
designed, and after being approved by the Navy Department, the drawings 


are sent into the shops. The pattern-maker makes the pattern, which is sent 
to the foundry, where a few days later the casting is made and sent to th 
machine shop, where it is Gnished ready to be installed in the ship ha 
blacksmiths are busy with the forgings, which are also sent to the machine 
shop, are finished and sent on to the erecting shop, where the engines are set 
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up, previous to 
being erected in 
the ship, so that 
each part shall fit 
perfectly before it 
leaves the shop. 
The machine 
shop, one of the 
largest in the 
country, is a busy 
place, and to the 
uninitiated every- 
thing seems in 
confusion. Here 
are the great 
shafts made of the 
finest quality 
nickel steel, some 





finished, others in 
the rough, while MAIN DECK OF “‘ KEARSARGE,’’ SHOWING SPLINTER BULKHEADS, 
in an enormous WITH RADIATORS IN PLACE, 

lathe is still another weighing many tons, and the largest piece of shafting 
ever manufactured in this country. It is being carefully watched by the 
skilled mechanics as it slowly revolves, nearing completion at every turn. 
Here are also the many parts of the bed plates of cast steel, the cast-iron 
cylinders of enormous size, and a little further along the great overhead 
crane is taking from a machine one of the solid bronze propeller blades, just 
finished, which has been polished to reduce friction until it shines like burn- 
ished gold. 
Smaller 
parts, such as 





connecting 
rods, piston 
rods, ecol- 
umns, cross- 
heads and 
guides, are 


g 
scattered 





about every- 





where, and 
upstairs in 
the galleries 
the steady 
buzz of the 





machinery 
testifies to the 
amount of 
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Copyright, 1898, Rusk & Shaw. 
TURRET FOUNDATIONS AND ARMOR PLATE READY TO BE PUT ON BOARD 


work on hand. It is in this shop that most of the engine work is done. 
When completed there will be two sets of vertical, triple-expansion, twin-screw 
propelling engines of 10,000 collective horse-power at 120 revolutions per 
minute, each placed in separate water-tight compartments, with 
33 inches, 51 inches and 78 inches diameter, by 48 inches stroke 
Steam of 180 pounds pressure will be supplied from three 
double-ended and two single-ended cylindrical boilers, in 
four water-tight compartments. They will be 154 feet in 
diameter, and one will be 21 feet long, two 19 feet long, 
and the other two 9 
feet 114 inches long, ogi hy 
with a total grate sur- , - i ih 
face of 685 ; 
square feet 
and a heat- 


ylinders 


f piston. 






ing surface @yy 
of 21,500 - 
square 
feet. The 
smoke 


pipes will seal erties" 


be two in a Gz Me 7 ; 
number. 
The boil- 
er shop, as THIRTEEN-INCH TURRET ARMOR, SHOWING EIGHT-INCH TURRET ON TOP. 
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is usual with such places, 
is in a perfect din. Here 
are being built the boil- 
ers just described, which 
are to supply the steam 
to drive the machinery. 
The largest of these 
weighs over 100. tons, 
and contains 8 furnaces 
and 1,141 tubes, and is 
probably the largest boil- 
er ever built in the world 
—certainly in America, 
On the other side of the 
shop men are busy mak- 








ing the smoke boxes, A CORNER OF THE CONSTRUCTION SHOP. 

uptakes and stacks. In another shop the coppersmiths are making the ven- 
tilator cowls, steam and exhaust pipes, oil and waste cans, and many other 
things which on a modern battleship are made of copper. 

The joiners in the joiner shop are at work on the fittings for the living 
quarters, all made of fireproofed wood, prepared a few hundred feet away in 
an enormous cylinder, by a secret process which renders it non-combustible, 
and thus obviates the possibility of their meeting the same fate that some of 
the Spanish warships met in the late war. 

sut let us return to the hull department and see what progress has been 
made during our absence. The protective deck, which is on a level with the 
armor shelf, and is designed to cover the machinery and boilers—the vitals 
of the ship—is ready to be laid. All the work below is well under way. 
The many bulkheads, or partitions, forming the magazines, storerooms, coal- 
bunkers, engine and boiler rooms are in place, and many already tested as 
previously described. 
Zach of these is connected 





by a complicated system 
of piping, providing for 
the flooding of each com- 
partment in case of fire, 
or the drainage in case of 
leaks, all controlled by 
numberless valves, most 
of which are operated 
from the berth deck. 
Each compartment is 
connected with its: neigh- 
bor by a steel door, which 
is fitted so accurately 
that should one become 
filled with water not a 





FORWARD TURRET KOLLERS, ‘‘ KEARSARGE,”’ 
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drop can leak through to the next, thus lessening the danger fron ision. 
he protective deck is composed of two thicknesses of steel plate e-half 
inch thick each, and one thickness of nickel steel, which varies from 3 inches 
to 5 inches in thickness, according to location, and is arched so as t letleet 


a shell should it happen to strike. 


Down in the engine rooms the engine foundations are nearing completion : 
some of the auxiliary machinery, such as condensers and pumps, are already 
in place. The thrust, line and tail shafts have been put in, and further for- 
ward we find that the boiler foundations are ready to receive the bi s, and 
when we go on deck again we find the protective deck laid, and the super- 
structure built. Underneath the ship a hundred or more carpenters are 


preparing the launching ways for the greatest event of the building of the 
vessel. The utmost care is necessary that this work is properly A 
single nail driven in the wrong place has been known to stop a sh mn her 
Way to the wate 

At last the great day comes, everything is in readiness for the interesting 
everit—doubly so on this occasion, as being the first time in the history of the 
world when two first-class battleships have been launched on the same day. 
The 24th day of March, 1898, will ever be remembered as a gala day by the 


twenty-five thousand or more people who witnessed the launch ; but to those 
in charge of the work, and upon whom rested the responsibility, it was an 
anxious time. At daybreak several hundred men begin to cut down the 


shores and blocks upon which the great ship has rested so long, wedges in the 


cradle are driven home, and by the time the grand-stands are filled very litth 








STARBUARD ENGINES, ‘‘ KEARSARGE’’ AND “‘ KENTUCKY,”’ 
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remains to be done. Soon the ‘christening party’’ arrives, the few remain_ 
ing shores are knocked from under, and word is given to saw through the last 
two planks that hold back the ship. The sponsor stands by the bow, with 
the proverbial bottle of champagne poised in the air, and as the few last fibres 
are broken by the enormous strain, the bottle is dashed against the side of the 
ship with the words, “I christen thee Kearsarge,’’ and the 4,500 tons of steel 
slide gently into the water amid cheers from thousands of throats and the 
screeching of innumerable steam-whistles from the craft on the river. 

The great event is over, and the crowd now goes to the Kentucky, where the 
same scenes are enacted. Every one remembers how she was christened with 
water taken from the spring where Abe Lincoln quenched his thirst, much to 
the chagrin of many of the citizens of the Blue Grass State, who upheld their 
traditions by christening her with many flasks of native bourbon. Then 
follows the banquet at the Chamberlin Hotel, at Old Point Comfort, where 
patriotic speeches are delivered and congratulations exchanged. The good-byes 
are said, and the visitors depart to their homes, after having witnessed a 
memorably impressive sight. 

Now the work of putting on the armor and installing the machinery com- 
mences. The great boilers are brought down to the ship on cars, and are put 
aboard in quick order by the big 150-ton electrically operated crane, and the 
floating derrick goes around the outside of the ship putting on the great plates 
of armor, which weigh in the neighborhood of 40 tons each. The armor belt 
extends 4 feet below and 34 feet above the normal load line, and from stem 
to after turret. It is 164 inches thick at the top, and 94 inches at the 
bottom, except that it tapers to 4 inches at the stern. The diagonal armor 
will be 12 inches thick. The armor on the Hichborn balance oval turrets for 
the thirteen-inch guns is 17 inches thick on the front and 15 inches on the rear 
and sides. The turret armor for the eight-inch guns is 10 inches thick, and 
the conning tower armor has a thickness of 7 inches. The conning tower is 
lifted in place by the great crane, and the barbette armor put on which 
protects the turret turning machinery and makes its destruction by the 
shells of the enemy practically impossible. 

Down below the engineers are busy erecting the engines and connecting 
them with the boilers. The electricians are installing the electric plant, 
which, on the Kearsarge apd Kentucky, is more extensive and up to date than 
on any other ship afloat ; all the auxiliary machinery, such as boat cranes, deck 
winches and ammunition hoists, being operated by this wonderful power. 
The turrets are turned and the big thirteen-inch and eight-inch guns inside are 
fired by the same mean:, 

The system of ventilation is as complete and perfect as it is possible to make 
it. All the magazines and living quarters of both officers and men are venti- 
lated by means of forced draught, which insures a good supply of fresh ‘air at 
all times, even amidst the smoke of battle, and which adds greatly to the 
comfort of those on board, especially while cruising in hot climates. To 
further add to the comfort of the 40 officers and 449 men, a complete 
refrigerating plant is provided, which not only furnishes a good supply of 
drinking water, but makes fresh meats, etc., possible throughout the longest 








From drawing by Frank Adams. 
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cruise ; and, should the supply of water carried in the fresh water tanks 
become spoiled or run short, there is a distilling apparatus with a capacity 
more than equal to the possible demand. For winter and cold climates there 
is an elaborate system of steam heating. 

While all this work is in progress the joiners are fitting up the storerooms 
and magazines, and as soon as this is finished the finer work in the living 
quarters is commenced, The admiral’s and captain’s quarters are fitted up in 
a style which is both elegant and plain, and include bedroom, bathroom, 
office, dining room, pantry and cabin. The quarters of the other officers are 
fitted up in the same way, the only difference being in the smaller size. 

The sick bay, or hospital, connecting with the apothecary’s and doctor's 
offices, is fitted up with a view to making the life of the sick sailor as com- 
fortable as possible, and has all the conveniences of a modern hospital on 
shore. 

Outside the carpenters are putting down the wooden decks, and are closely 
followed by the caulkers, who caulk all the seams to make them water-tight. 

By this time the turning machinery is in place and the thirteen-inch gun- 
mounts, two in each turret, the big guns weighing about 60 tons each, and 
the turret itself, that enormous mass of steel which is to protect both guns and 
gunners, are put in place. These two ships are the only ones in the world 
whose turrets are two stories in height. On top of the thirteen-inch turrets 
are smaller ones, each containing two eight-inch guns. These smaller turrets 
are turned with the same machinery as the larger ones, the guns being trained 
independently of the larger ones below. The turrets are built in this way so 
that it is possible to train the whole eight guns which form the main battery 
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Copyright, 1898, Rusk & Shaw 
THE “ K EARSARGE,’ SHOWING P-RTIONS OF SIDE ARMOR IN PLACE. 


on the enemy at one time, except when directly ahead or astern. In no other 
ship is this possible, as the smaller turrets are usually placed on each side of 
the ship, about amidships, which makes it impossible to discharge more than 
six guns in the same direction at once. 

The gunmounts for the secondary battery are now being put in place. 
Down on the berth deck are four six-pounder guns, two forward and two 
aft, those aft being in the admiral’s cabin. On the main deck are the five- 
inch guns, seven on each side. On the upper deck are the six-pounder and 
one-pounder guns, and in the military masts are the one-pounder rapid fire 
and machine guns, ready to deal death and destruction to all those who are 
unfortunate enough to be on the decks of the enemy’s ships. 

The elaborate telephone and telegraph systems are now installed, and the 
speaking tubes put in leading from all parts of the ship to the conning tower 
through an immense tube of heavy armor, so that the captain in the tower is 
able to transmit his orders without exposing his men to the fire of the enemy. 

The engineers have now finished their arduous task, and the boilers have 
been tested by lighting the fires and getting up steam, after which they are 
covered with non-conducting material to prevent loss of heat by radiation. 


The ship is now securely fastened by heavy hawsers to the pier, and steam 
is turned on to the engines, which are run all day and found to be in perfect 
condition. 


Preparations are now made for the trial trip. The ship is put in the dry 
dock, where the bottom is cleaned and freshly painted, the enormous pro- 
pellers are examined, and the ship is once more floated. Provisions and 
stores are taken on board, coal bunkers are filled, and we are off to the trial 
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THE TRIAL TRIP. 

From drawing by Frank Adams. 
course, with the officers of the government on board, who are to measure and 
calculate the speed of the vessel on behalf of the government. The firemen 
below in the stokeholes and the engineers and oilers in the engine rooms work 
like trojans, forgetting the heat and their own fatigue, as they do all in their 
power to get the very best results which are to reflect honor and credit not 
only on the builders but 4lso upon the many whose actual handiwork she is. 

The run home is made in good spirits, everyone being more than satisfied 
with the speed of the trial. 

And now come the finishing touches. Here the painter is in great demand. 
The fine furniture is put on board, rugs are laid in the staterooms, portiéres 
are hung, and all the machinery is re-examined, cleaned and tested. 

With fresh paint everywhere, and as clean as a new pin, the ship is delivered 
to-Uncle Sam, who checks off long lists of spare parts, stores, etc., and then 
signs a receipt for the vessel. 

After putting aboard the necessary stores, she is sent forth, commissioned, 
ready to maintain our rights against all comers. She is a testimony to the 
ingenuity of the American shipbuilders—a modern American battleship. 

















APRIL BLOOM.* 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita ! 


By EGertron CastLe, AUTHOR OF ‘* THE PRIDE oF JENNICO,” ETC, 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


| Le roi disait, en la voyant si belle 
Pour un baiser, pour un sourire delle, 


Pour un cheveun 2 . Vicror Huco. 


H, it is very fine talking, Neuberg,’’ said Eva, irritably. ‘I am 


F 





as frightened as a hare.’’ 

Rochester, who sat looking at her abstractedly, saw that the 
pulse in her round, white throat was beating visibly, like that 
of some frightened animal. 

‘* And where is Spencer?” she asked, suddenly. 

‘*My dear, I know no more of him than you do. He is not 
himself, that is clear.”’ 

‘Oh, you never do know anything !’’ she retorted, sharply. 

‘ But, he is sure to come to your supper after the concert,”’ 
proceeded the officer, in the soothing tone of a nurse to a 
pettish child. 

Eva was sitting, full-dressed, before the looking-glass in her 
bedroom, putting the last touches to her hair. 

She was too proud of the flower-like fineness and bloom of her skin to 
try to enhance it with other red and white. But she pinched and pulled-at 
the little bunch of ringlets on her temples with dissatisfied fingers, and held 
a white camellia at different angles: behind her ear, or beside the towering 
comb that fastened the loops of her hair upon the crown of her head, where 
the three loops shone in the candle-light with the color of a ripe horse- 
chestnut, and would let it rest nowhere. 

Rochester watched the vivid image in the glass, and all the while his 
thoughts were occupied with the memories of his afternoon visit. But 
Neuberg was eagerly interested in the position of that camellia, and called 
out: 

‘* Perfect, Eva! Do not touch it again—ah, now you have it !’’ at every 
new essay. 

All at once she plucked it out, with final spite, and threw it at him 


* Begun in Newember, 1898. 
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‘‘What a plague you are!’’ she cried, ‘‘and why the hangman did you 
ever come to this beastly place? That was a happy thought of yours! And 
you brought him, too. My God! and I had such a light heart in poor old 
Vienna, and so had he.”’ 

She stood up as she spoke: ‘‘ There is the carriage,’’ said she, ‘‘ give me 
my cloak. What sort is this famous Julia?’ She turned abruptly on the 
duke. 

‘*Oh,’’ said he, and blushed at being probed to his hidden thoughts. ‘‘ The 
Countess de Lucena, do you mean ?”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ she snapped, and stamped her foot. ‘‘T want to know her 
when I see her, this beautiful Julia.”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ stammered the boy again, ‘‘she is very tall, you know, and slight, 
and all that.”’ 

‘* Ah!’ said Eva, and drew the folds of her velvet cloak vengefully over 
the firm sweep of her bust. ‘‘ One of your English broomsticks—I can see 
her from here.”’ 

‘*Qh, but she is not thin,’’ cried the duke, waxing hot at the imputation 
cast on his country and on his taste. ‘‘She is just perfect, like—like a 
Diana.”’ 

‘What do you know about it, I should like to know ?” said the singer, 
whisking off with a sniff, while Neuberg, brushing forward to offer his arm, 
gave the duke in passing a vicious dig with his elbow. 

‘*She is older than you, Eva,’’ he said, artfully, as they went down the 
stairs ; ‘‘a great deal older. And, between ourselves, I do not think she would 
like any one to assist at her consultation with the looking-glass.”’ 

‘*Oh, those are the worst,’’ said the poor prima donna, sighing ; ‘‘ don’t I 
know! Well, let them go hang! I have a better sort of art, anyhow.”’ 

* * * * * * * * * 

The music gallery was all red damask and gilding, after the prevailing 
pattern of the palace reception rooms. It was an apartment of vast size and 
height, lit by immense cut-glass chandeliers that reflected their own light in 
myriad hanging drops. This evening (the concert being for the court circle 
only) the audience grouped upon a little island of chairs amid the vast scene 
of shining parquet, seemed only to emphasize the emptiness of the great 
chamber. ; 

Any less splendid, less exuberant personality than Eva’s would have been 
overpowered by the space as she advanced and took up her solitary position 
on a central platform, her only reinforcement being the perspiring Prziborzki, 
whose red head bobbed in preliminary agony behind the bank of palms that 
screened the pianoforte. But with free gait she stepped forward, swept her 
courtesy to the King’s empty chair and to the voluminous pink satin of the 
Queen’s skirts, and then stood for a moment, proudly, as if to let them all 
look and take account of her magnificent presence : because, in a little while 
(she knew it) the magic of her voice would rob them of the power to criticise 
her beauty. 


She shot one look at Spencer—who stood, unmistakable figure in the 
background, leaning against a pilaster—and following the direction of his eyes 
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she let her gaze rest with piercing scrutiny on a cloud of lilac and white 
behind the Queen, out of which cloud emerged a delicate apparition with 
shoulders of pearly whiteness, with small, round, long throat, and small tired 
face, framed by a nimbus of hair sparkling and indefinitely tinted like motes 
inasunbeam. Her rival! 

*¢So, there she is,’’ said Eva’s heart—‘‘ that colorless thing !’’ 

And the poor heart gave a leap of scorn and satisfaction. But the next 
moment it sunk like lead, for the clever brain had sent another message to it. 
‘We have not a chance,’ it said. 


Yet not even Neuberg saw a ruffle on the singer’s brow. She was a born 
actress, and stood in her destined place. She turned her head and signalled 
to the pianist, who struck the first chords, subdued and caressing. Then up 


rose Eva’s voice. 

Here, at least, she was without a peer. 

But alas ! what of the power of the poet or the artist, when the emotion he 
envokes flows, not back to himself, but ever to the shrine of some hidden idol ! 


The first song was a solemn chant of Bach ; and Spencer's soul, uplifted 
by it, floated on its wave and flung itself at the feet of the woman he loved. 
The song was followed by a moment’s silence ; followed in its turn by a 


decorous murmur, like the rustle in a field of corn. But the Queen had let 
fall the word : ‘‘ Exquisite !’, and the word was echoed. 

Those nearest to her saw likewise that there were tears in her eyes. Thi 
royal lady was easily moved to tears that evening, although an unwonted 
joyfulness became her like a flower. 

‘*T wish his Majesty were here,’’ whispered she over her shoulder, to the 
rehabilitated lady-in-waiting. 


‘Indeed, yes,’’ said the latter, but her tone was indifferent and her eye 
vague, 

The next song had been artfully chosen in marked contrast to the first ; 
it was an airy Italian canzonet as joyous as the note of the lark, as light as 


the streamlet rippling. Eva had essentially a dramatic genius, and she sang 
the more gaily, perhaps, that her thoughts were so heavy. 


In the middle of the second verse a man, with flushed face and command- 
ing presence, marched with resounding tread the whole length of the concert 
room to the empty chair in front, into which he flung himself. ’ 


The whole audience had risen, fluttering; and the modulated thread of 
the singer’s voice was lost in the sounds of scraping chairs and rustling silks. 
Eva broke off abruptly, silenced her accompanist by a backward glance, 
lowered her music, crossed her hands over it, and watched calmly till she 
caught the King’s eye—an eye somewhat bloodshot and sullen to-night—then 
made him a vast courtesy. 

‘By heaven,’ said the King, and for the first time looked at his wife, 
‘*that is the handsomest woman I have seen for a long time !’’ 

The singer began again and sang her song straight at him. 

At the interlude the King, so tenacious usually of the smallest rule of 
etiquette, gave three sonorous claps and called out, ‘‘ Brava !’’ at which signal 
a small and broken beat of applause rose among the audience. 
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His Majesty then wheeled round in his chair and looked searchingly from 
the Queen’s face, flushing and eager, to the countess’s cold, enigmatic 
countenance. 

‘Tf you will allow me, sir,’’ said the little Queen. timidly fluttering upon 
the verge of her happy secret like a bird round its nest, ‘‘ we should like to 
make a communication to you to-night, which we venture to hope will not 
displease you.”’ 

She laid her hand as she spoke upon that of the lady-in-waiting; the latter 
bent down and kissed it, and then raised her head and shot past her royal 
mistress a swift, deep look into the King’s eyes. There was a pause. 

‘* Indeed ?” said the King. 

It was but a single word, but it was sufficient to mark a complete change 
of mood. The Queen saw good humor radiate once again from the august 
brow that made fair and foul weather for all around, but most of all for her. 
And her spirits sprang to boldness. 

‘*Then, will your Majesty be pleased to summon Mr. Spencer,’’ said she, 
almost coquettishly. The King glanced again at the countess’s little droop- 
ing head and downcast eyes. Then he called up Neuberg with a look and 
gave him the order. 

Across the long room came Spencer, in his grave, easy way. 

‘*See,’’ said the Queen, ‘‘ here is an empty seat beside Donna Julia. | 
have just been telling the King that we have a secret to tell him. Yes, Mr. 
Spencer, your secret is mine, too.’’ 

Spencer’s face expressed astonishment, bewilderment. He looked hastily 
at the countess, but she was impassive. 

‘* Your Majesty,’’ proceeded the Queen, in a deep, thrilling voice, ‘‘ these 
two have been afraid to tell us—these two, your friends and mine—that they 
have learned to know and love each other. I think we must not be too hard 
on them. We must forgive, sir, for I believe they are worthy of each other. 
But I have put a condition to my pardon. I believe you will put a similar 
condition to yours : let them belong to each other if they will, but they must 
not cease to belong to us, too.”’ 

All the woman in her revelled in the scene. She smiled radiantly ; but 
her own eloquence brought the ready tears to her eyes. She watched pal- 
pitatingly for her King’s reply. 

The King first turned upon Spencer a look that might have slain a man. 
Then reading upon the page of that countenance nothing but the most 
guileless surprise, turned again to the closed book of the woman beside him 
and reflected for the space of a second. Then the thunder-cloud rolled over 
and sunshine reigned once more. 

‘By the Lord, madam,”’ said he to the Queen, with mock fierceness while 
the blandest humor shone from his eyes, ‘‘ have we such traitors about us? 
Mr. Spencer, countess, is it possible? Well, well, if the Queen has forgiven 
you, so must I, I suppose. But remember, it is on condition !—Donna Julia, 
your hand, and yours, my friend—none but myself shall give you one to the 
other.’’? Spencer, who had grown quite pale, bowed first over the royal hand, 


then over the slender fingers that were laid in his grasp. 
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Meanwhile, Eva stood motionless and looked on, cold as a statue 

* k * : K 
Under cover of the music, whispered the (Jueen to the King : ‘‘ | was wrong, 
I was wrong, I am so happy to have been wrong, forgive me !"’ 

Answered the King, with the eye of a sultan on the sultana: ‘‘ That rose 
color suits you well, Theresa.’’ And she continued to flutter and to blush, 
warmed to the heart with the subtle joy of pardon granted and love restored. 


x ry 

Said Spencer to Donna Julia, after a long and heavy silence : ‘‘ Did you 
find no sweetness in our secret, that you must murder it so soon ?”’ 

‘* You said to-day,’’ she answered, ‘‘ that human affection meant bondage. 
I believe I then thought myself a free woman—free?—I, the Queen’s 
friend !’’ she laughed, bitterly. ‘‘ God keep us all, and those we love, from 
the life of courts and the favor of sovereigns !’ 

The weariness of her eyes, of her voice, of her attitude, was infinite. 
Infinite also the sudden tenderness that leaped into her lover's look 


* } * 

Eva was sent for after the last song, presented to and complimented by the 
royal couple. 
‘*Look at His Majesty's face,”’ whispered one young officer to another. 
‘**T prophesy, I prophesy ; a new star hath risen.”’ 

‘*His Majesty is learned—in astronomy,’’ answered the other, dryly. And 
they both laughed silently. 

The duke, who was standing next to them, overheard, and threw them a 
dark, astonished glance ; whereupon they both became preternaturally grave. 


The King and the Countess de Lucena were for one moment apart from 
the rest. The concert was over, the circle was dispersing. 

‘* Desperate cases demand desperate remedies,’’ said the King. ‘‘ But in 
God’s name, Donna Julia, why Spencer ?”’ 

‘*My King,”’ she answered, in her caressing voice, ‘‘some day, when you 
have the leisure and the condescension, I will explain to you the meaning of 
a cant phrase among the people in England : ‘ Hobson’s choice.’ ”’ 


* 


It was an evening of reconciliation.” His Majesty, upon retiring to his 
room, sent for his master of the horse, who, since the episode of the 


Hungarian mare, had been left out in the cold. The reception was a cordial 
one, and His Majesty was in a jovial mood and laughed heartily as they 
conversed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Oh, how this spring of Love resembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud lakes all away. —Suakesreart 


Ir was a dejected trio that met, after this court function, in Eva's sitting- 
room. 
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‘* Make my excuses to dear Eva,’’ had said Spencer hurriedly to his friend, 
among the few words they had been able to exchange a little earlier that 
night. ‘‘Impossible for me to get away; the Queen has commanded my 
presence to-night. You have heard the news?’’ he added, with an uncon- 
sciously rueful countenance. 

Neuberg had heard the news ; whispers at court spread quickly from ear to 
ear. But the words of congratulation seemed to halt on his tongue. Spencer, 
not at all surprised, it appeared, by his friend’s silence, turned away breathing 
deeply and pulling at his collar with impatient fingers as if oppressed by a 
sense of strangulation. The officer stood looking after him, and his soul was 
dark within him. He was full of misgivings for the two people he loved best 
in the world. However delicious he had thought the idea of Spencer in love 
at last, the thought of Spencer bound, Spencer engaged, Spencer married— 
and married to the Countess de Lucena, of all women in the world—was 
monstrous ! Moreover, it was no pleasant task to be the bearer of his message, 
knowing all that it meant, to the prima donna. 

The most susceptible spot in young Rochester’s mental anatomy was as 
yet his vanity. The news of the eccentric, erratic and obscure commoner’s 
engagement to the countess came as a severe blow upon his most yulnerable 
place. Like a too self-confident pugilist, advancing with cork-like springs to 
conquest, he found himself all at once with the breath knocked out of his 
body, in the most undignified attitude, dizzy with his fall. 

It was certainly not with the object of making himself a pleasant addition 
to Eva’s little party that he presented himself at her apartment that night, 
but rather from the unamiable, if thoroughly human, instinct of venting his 
ill-humor upon some one. 

Eva herself, flushed, concentrated and brooding, was so unlike the Eva of 
their acquaintance—loquacious and energetic whether in joy or grief—that 
neither of her guests quite knew which way now to approach her. 

They took their seats at her bidding, and the fourth empty chair stood, a 
reproachful skeleton at the feast. 

Neuberg cast many an uneasy glance in its direction, and cleared his throat 
for action several times. But each time he was unable to find words delicate 
enough to deal with the unpleasant topic. 

Eva suddenly looked at him and broke into a harsh laugh. Then, turning 
to the buxom maid who was placing dishes upon the table : ‘‘ Take away that 
chair,’’ said she ; ‘‘ Mr. Spencer will not come to-night.’’ Then she laughed 
again, but no more genially, at the officer’s astonished countenance. 

‘‘Do you think I have no eyes in my head,’’ she went on, ‘‘and that 
because I was singing I could not use them? My goodness! were not 
Spencer and his fine lady right under my nose half the evening? Well, she 
will be a match for him. Heaven help him! You are all mad, I think, to 
permit such a thing. It is a crime.’’ 

‘‘Eva, Eva, Eva!’’ ejaculated Neuberg, in a tone through which pity, 
entreaty, rebuke and sympathy were intertwined as the strands of a 
rope. 


‘*Well,’’ said the duke, elaborately sarcastic, and cutting a slice of brawn 
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with murderous precision, ‘‘ however that may be, one can hardly say that 
the countess has found her match.”’ 

‘Eh,’ said Eva, turning upon him bodily with a portentous sweep, ‘ and 
what might you mean by that?” 

Neuberg was glad of the opportunity to relieve his over-charged feelings : 
‘* Hold your tongue, you young fool !’’ he growled. 

Rochester threw up his head fiercely. His eyes shone fresh duels and 
re-sharpened swords. ‘‘ Count Neuberg * began he, but Eva, with loud 
emphasis and voluble speech, bore down the boding quarrel. ‘‘ You be 
quiet !’’ she cried, and rapped her younger guest over the fingers with the 
handle of her fork. ‘‘ Hush, hush, not a word more! What is the meaning 
of this? Does the child intend to defy his nurse? Hoighty, toighty! As for 
you, Neubevg, leave him alone, the lad is quite right ; Spencer is no match 
for her. Alas, my poor Spencer! It is the lion with the serpent. He will 
draw her beauty to the warmth of his great heart, and she will luxuriate in 
it and coil herself round it. And one day she will turn upon him, strike, 
and glide away, and leave him with the death poison in his blood. My God, 
do I not know the species? It is not so uncommon, I assure you, as you 
think, my poor young friend, and we honest women, we have not a chance 
against them—not one. Your Lucena is pretty enough, I grant you (in her 
skinny way), and she is a fine lady, a great lady, and all the rest of it. But, 
mark you, it is not the beauty that does it, and it is not the rank, and not 
the cleverness—it is just the devil in them! Ah, they know exactly where 
to have you, you men! They have but to give the best of you a glint with 
the tail of their eye, and off you go trotting like so many little dogs. And 
you, who won’t let your wives or your sweethearts or your sisters so much as 
call their souls their own, you will dance your whole set of tricks for whatever 
such a one is pleased to throw you—and not care if you are one of twenty !”’ 

‘*My dear Eva!’ said Neuberg. Then he added, constrainedly, looking 
down at the table cloth: ‘‘There has never been a breath against the 
countess. ”’ 





‘*No, my son,”’ said Eva, ‘‘ because she has the genius of her art. My 
goodness, how blind you people are! Well, some day you will remember 
what I say.”’ 

‘*But surely,’’ said Rochester, ‘*Mr. Spencer, of whom you all have so 
high an opinion, is not the kind of man 

‘No, no,’’ interrupted Eva, ‘‘1 do not include him among the lap-dogs ; 
did I not say he was the lion? As for you two,’’ she went on, more com- 
posedly, ‘‘this poor, faithful mastiff here knows but one mistress, and will 
follow her in his blind, stupid way till she plucks up heart to drive him off 
or starve him out.’’ She smiled as she spoke, an adorable, tender smile, that 
lit up the gloom of all their spirits like a burst of sunshine through clouds ; 
and, smiling, she stretched out her hand and laid it over Neuberg’s, who, 
enthralled beyond words to express himself, bent his head and kissed it, 
stammering ; ‘‘ Eva, ah! Eva—if you would !"" 

‘* As for you, my lord,’’ proceeded Eva, allowing her hand to linger in her 
lover’s grasp, and turning her head to the duke, ‘‘ you are just the kind of 
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little dog that will wag his tail and do pretty tricks for any kind lady that 
has nice little cakes to give. But I do think—I will say this much for you 
that you would bite at the heels and snap at the nose of any other little dog 
that was forward enough to want to share in the treat.”’ 


**You are very kind,’’ said Rochester, and was for the space of a minute 
in a state of deadly offense ; balancing between two minds whether to rebuke 
his hostess in dignified words, or to cast his napkin aside and stalk in silence 
from the room. But, unable to rise to the full height required by the situa- 
tion, he merely sat and sulked. 

‘*A match for her?’ cried Eva, pursuing the thread of her absorbing 
thoughts. ‘‘ No, she will not find her match here—unless,’’ she paused, and 
snatched her hand away, ‘‘ unless it is the King.’ 

Shaken out of his ill-humor by this extraordinary statement, Rochester 
glanced up to intercept a startled look on Neuberg’s countenance. 

‘Upon my word,”’ said she, relapsing into actual despondency upon 
my word, I do not blame her. Why should she not take the best that life 
can give her in her own way? It does not pay to have an over-delicate 
conscience in this world. Now, here am I—I have kept myself straight 
and honest through everything, kept myself worthy of a good man’s love. 
And what have I got? A careless, kind look, a passing thought ; poor Eva ! 


A beggar in the street would get as much, while she—oh, I am sick of it all! 
What is the use of my being good as well as handsome? Half the people I 
know do not believe in it, and the other half think : What a fool !”’ 

She broke into a harsh, jarring laugh. ‘‘ A fool—that is what I hav 
that is what Iam. Well, it is not too late yet to be wise.”’ 

She got up as she spoke, straightened her figure and threw out hi nis 
Neuberg leaped up, too, in a sort of terror, and caught her to him as if to 
protect her. 

‘* For heaven’s sake !’’ he cried. 

‘*Oh,”’ said she, ‘‘ if I am a fool, what a fool are you, my poor friend !’ 

Then she pettishly disengaged herself from his grasp, and took two or three 
steps up and down the room with an assumed air of jauntiness that sat very 
ill upon her frank simplicity. 

‘**Did I not sing well?’ she asked. ‘‘I think I created a most favorable 
impression. Your King is a fine-looking man, Neuberg.’’ . 

Neuberg first laughed at this childish taunt; the next instant he looked 
grave, opened his mouth to speak, but closed it again dumbly. 

At that moment there was a knock at the door, and Triidchen, entering, 
gaspingly announced that a gentleman officer, a very fine officer, requested a 
few moments’ private interview with the Friiulein Visconti. 

‘* A private interview !’’ ejaculated Neuberg, in a towering rage, before Eva 
had time to respond. ‘‘A private interview! What devil’s impudence is 
this? Send him back to his brimstone home—or stay, have him shown up 
here. What can the scoundrel have to say to you in private, I should like to 
know! No, better still, 1 will go down and see to this myself.’’ 

Fuming, he reached for his sword belt, but Eva waved him aside : 

‘*Tatatata ! you give your orders very freely in my house, young man. A 
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little more modesty, if you please ! 


to admit to private interviews ?”’ 

She turned to Triidchen hereupon and bade her admit the gentleman to 
the little parlor downstairs, whither she would immediately herself foliow. 

‘* Eva, Eva!’ remonstrated her lover, with something between a whine and 
a growl. But she, with an air of the most profound indifference, settled her 
curls before the glass, twitched her laces, smoothed her skirts, and sailed 
majestically from the room. 


Pray, are you the only fine officer I am 


‘* Now, you be quiet,’’ she cried sharply over her shoulder, as her quick ear 
caught Neuberg’s surreptitious tread behind her, and she slammed the door 
in his face. 

‘* Devil’s brew !’ said Neuberg, and ground his heel. The duke stared ; 
he was beginning to forget his own grievances in the interest of the drama 
that was being played around him. 

Neuberg went to the door, set it ajar, and stood listening intently, with his 
hand upon his sword. All was silence in the house—silence singular and 
suspicious ! 

Absently gazing at each other the two men waited, every nerve on the 
stretch, whilst Eva’s little clock ticked out an interminable quarter of an hour. 
At last there was a noise of opening doors below, of clanking heels and the 
slam of the house door; then the rustle of Eva’s skirts and her step, slow 
upon the stairs. 

With an unconsciously comical glance at his friend, Neuberg retreated on 
tiptoe to his chair. Both watched eagerly for the singer’s entrance. 

She came in with the same lagging step, wrapped as in a mantle of pro- 
found reflection. In her hand she held a magnificent bouquet of exotic flowers. 

Neuberg’s quick jealousy was once more all aflame. He clenched his hands 
to keep them from snatching the gift from her grasp. 

‘‘Who is it? What did he want ?”’ 

Eva looked at him for a moment without speaking, then she looked down 
at her flowers and pulled the leaves with the tips of her fingers. 

‘Pid I not tell you,”’ said she, ‘‘that I had a success this evening?’ But 
her voice had not its usual frank ring. 

‘Who is it?’’ repeated Neuberg, coming close up to her. Rochester saw 
that he was trembling and that his handsome, gay countenance had grown 
quite livid. 

She faced him with a sudden quick movement, their eyes were nearly on 
a level. ‘‘I never gave you, that I know of, the right to question me. 
Pray, may I not have admirers as well as other people? Oh, I have got one 
worth having this time !’’ she laughed, bitterly.‘ It is as I said—I am sick 
of being so good—I am going to enjoy myself.”’ With a sudden, savagely 
abrupt movement she snatched from the bosom of her low dress a handful of 
jewels—jewels that flashed and sparkled, a living stream of green fire in her 
fingers—and flung them on the table amid the homely viands. 

With starting eyeballs, Neuberg glared at them, but to his fury words 
refused themselves. The duke came up to her, small, cool and self-possessed, 
and took her hand. 
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‘*My kind nurse,”’ he said, ‘‘ you do not mean this.’’ He looked at he: 


with grandfatherly seriousness, then he picked the riviére of emeralds off th: 
ham, the bracelet from the salt-cellar, and wiped them daintily with his nap- 


kin. ‘‘ You will promise us to return these presents to their donor.”’ 

Before he had finished speaking Neuberg had clutched them from him. 
He looked at them keenly and then at the woman. 

‘*You know what these are worth?” he said, in an ominously quiet voice. 
‘‘There is only one man in this town could make such presents as these. 
Eva, you don’t know what you are doing. 1 will restore them.’’ 

Eva turned from one to the other of the earnest, grave young faces, and 
her lip trembled for a moment. Then she held out her hand: ‘‘ Those are 
mine,’’ she said, doggedly ; ‘‘ restore them to me, if you please.”’ 

Without a word Neuberg handed them back. She clasped the necklace 
round her throat and the bracelet round her wrist. 

‘*They become, do they not,’”’ said she, ‘‘ my bronze hair?”’ 


‘*T; never thought,’”’ said Neuberg, in a harsh voice, ‘‘that you could 
look ugly, Eva. But with these things upon you—oh, heavens, you are 
hideous! Come, Rochester, let us go.”’ 

**Oh, go, go!’ cried the woman, breaking into sudden ill-temper. ‘‘ And 
a pleasant pair you have been, and a pleasant supper we have had together !”’ 

Neuberg, pale as death, made her a formal bow. At the door she called 


him back tauntingly. 

**So I am hideous,’’ she said; ‘‘ look again, Neuberg, look again! Do 
they not become me? Are they not a right royal gift ?”’ 

Neuberg pushed the Englishman violently out before him ; they fled clatter- 
ing down the stairs. But out in the street he suddenly halted and flung 
himself against the wall of the house with a groan. 

‘¢ And to think,’’ said he ‘‘ that she would never take from me anything 
more lasting that a flower !’’ 

‘*She is not herself,’’ said the duke, consolingly. 

‘*No,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘and that is the danger. If she were but to her 
own self true all would be well, but in this mood, and with such a man !’’ 

‘*Ts it really.the King?’ whispered the duke, awestruck. 

The officer’s only answer was a glance of despair and a gesture indicating 
his own epaulettes. Then fury again convulsed him. ‘‘ I would tear them 
from me,”’ he said, after a pause, in a strangled voice ; ‘‘ but, though they bind 
my tongue and hands, yet they alone give me freedom to remain near her.”’ 

‘*Oh, cheer up, old fellow ; are we not two of us? It will be all right, you 
will see,’’ cried Rochester, deeply moved, and, in his inability to express his 
feelings, relapsing into schoolboy awkwardness. But inwardly he was 
making a mighty and a manly resolve, and felt the soreness of his own aching 
heart assuaged thereby. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purged, « fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes; 
Being vexed, a sea nourished with lovers’ tears, 
What is it else? A madness most discreet, 

A choking gall, and a preserving su ert. 
Farewell, my coz !—SuaAKESPEARE. 


PENCER was pacing up and down the room in slippered feet. 
Se He alternately puffed at and waved his long meerschaum 
|| pipe, blissfully unconcious of its extinction. At every turn he 
made a little halt, and his eyes sought and rested for a few 
seconds upon a little cup of delicate yellow Sévres china, for 
| which a space had been cleared on the mantel shelf. 

Neuberg sat, moodily hunched up, in the leather armchair, 
his elbows on his knees; his profile, lit by the ray of the 
reading lamp, showed twisted into bitter lines; his eyes 
glowered into space. It was a most unwonted attitude for 
the smart and buoyant life-guardsman. 

Tingling in every nerve from the rapidity and passion of 
emotional life into which, from the sluggish stream of his pre- 
vious existence, he now found himself flung as into a whirlpool of unknown 
depth and force, young Rochester sat on one of the little hard caned chairs, 
sadly listening to his two friends. 

At times he shunned their company ; the presence of Spencer was a blister 
to his sensibility, the name of Julia from his lips, the happy smile, the 
tender silence of the favored Jover, this was more than he could endure. And 
at such moments he would plunge alone into the open country to confide his 
sorrows to the fields and skies, or to dream in the heart of some scented dell 
dear, impossible dreams, as sweet and single-minded and foolishly young as 
April itself. But at other times he would feel that to be alone with his own 
unrest was the one thing unbearable ; that to hear all that he could hear of 
her, to study every phase of this courtship, which seemed to him every day 
more inexplicable and more incongruous, had become a necessity to his peace 
of mind, 

And though the cowntess rode daily with her lover, and rode his horse as 
his gift, daily also did Rochester see her, too, if only for a minute, and never 
without carrying away with him a little more oil for the foolish, starveling 
flame in his heart. 

‘“The man who has not known love,”’ said the philosopher, taking up the 
thread of his discourse after a rapturous pause of contemplation, ‘‘ has never 
known anything of life. He is the blind man who has never seen color nor 
line, light nor shade ; the deaf man whose sealed ears have gathered no sound 
but the dull booming of his own arteries, the man to whom the thunder of 
God or the nightingale’s voice have alike no meaning. He is as the dumb 
who has never spoken to his kind. Nay, he is as the dead—worse than 
the dead—for his inert flesh has never harbored anything but an unvivified 
soul.”’ 
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Neuberg turned nis moody eyes upon the speaker. 

‘* Well, I never thought I should live to hear you drivel, Michael,”’ 
growled he. 

Spencer, from the further end of the room, turned his head smiling. ‘‘ ‘ My 
gentle Proteus, love’s a mighty lord and hath so humbled me.’ 

‘*] thought,’’ pursued Neuberg, unmollified, ‘‘ that you, at least, amid 
the general lunacy that seems to have come over us all, would have kept 
your sanity. But you are as bad as the rest. You have given that woman 
everything—your liberty, your individuality and your time, your wits, your 
horse, yourself—it is madness !’ 

** Madness !’ echoed his friend, who inhaled and expelled an imaginary 
puff of tobacco smoke, and again waved his pipe. ‘‘ Time was, indeed, 
when I was mad. But now I am sane—sane at last. ‘ Now no discourse, 
except it be of love. Now can I break my fast, dine, sup and sleep upon the very 
naked name of love.’ ”’ 

‘Bah |’ cried the other, with an angry snort, and looked sharply away, 
as if the sight of the philosopher’s illumined countenance were more than he 
could bear. 

The philosopher, however, airily resumed his walk. His step was springy, 
and the skirt of his dressing-gown floated as he went. 

A pause fell, and the night sounds seemed to grow louder from without. A 
dog bayed ; a cock crew ; then the church clocks far and near proclaimed a 
quarter. 

‘*Can it be,’’ cried Neuberg, with a sudden burst of furious irritation, 
beating his knee with his hand, ‘‘that the best and the wisest are thus 
turned in an hour into toys for the sport of the most capricious, the most 
wanton? What are you now, Michael, but an air balloon floating on the 
breath of a woman’s lips?) What is Eva? What—what is this love that 
can so rule and ruin us?” 

‘*T will tell you,’’ said Mr. Spencer, halting before his friend and smiling 
upon him, a vast benign figure from his uplifted height. ‘‘It is the spring- 
time of our human life, carissimo. To some it comes early, to some it comes 
late ; to some in all haste, the passion of an hour; to some with slow, 
gradual, beautiful development. To some it comes not at all! But those 
are the base, or the too unfortunate, and those we will leave out of reckoning. 
With the spring, all nature awakes, life courses through her, the earth is 
quickened, sap flows back to the dried twigs, tender and lovely flowers break 
forth on the black sod, bare places are filled with green, the silent birds 
gather voice, the new heart beats in the shell, the imprisoned streams rush 
forth—that is spring! And that is love! But you have felt it, Gustaf, you 
do not need my word.”’ 

Rochester saw Neuberg’s lips writhe in a sarcastic smile. 

‘* A very powerful frost has nipped my little spring in the bud,’’ said the 
officer. ‘‘ And do you call yours and Griifin Lucena’s passion for each other 
spring, my good friend? There is a kind of torrid heat about you two 
that % 





‘*Well, I will find another simile for you—a hundred, if you like.’’ 
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Spencer laughed gently as he spoke: ‘‘ Love is the sun of life that turns all 
that it touches to beauty—the bit of broken glass in the gutter into a flashing 
jewel, the empty straw husks into bars of gold, the white-washed attie into a 
palace chamber, men’s sorrowful and stormy pilgrimage on this earth into a 
long dream of paradise, the common round of life, the small daily task into 
something precious, into something full of wonder. You see that cuy She 


gave it me. What is it? A mere egg-shell bit of clay. For me it beams like a 


star, it speaks a thousand tongues, it speaks of her! A draught from it-———’’ 

Here Neuberg interrupted him ruthlessly, and harping back to the first 
part of his friend’s sentence : 

‘Oh, fatal simile !’’ cried he, between a laugh and a groan. ‘A bit of 
glass into a diamond, a brittle straw into gold!) Oh, my friend, have I built 
with straw? Have you picked up a bit of glass ?”’ 

Spencer looked at him for a moment with a startled eye, but he broke 


again into his tolerant, amused laugh. 

** Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ let us call love by what name you will, it is yet the 
spark that divinises poor humanity, the motor spring of its best energies. It 
is love of his Creator that uplifts the saint ; it is love of his fellow-man that 
makes the philanthropist ; love for his country, the hero ; love of his people, the 
ruler. Butit is love between man and woman alone—that divine double selfish- 
ness—that makes happiness, and it is happiness keeps the world from chaos.”’ 

‘*T never thought, either,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘ that I should live to see you 
selfish. You had not a minute to spare from your happiness all these days. 
All the claims of the old friend could not drag you from the side of the new 
love. Oh, for God’s sake, be your own old self but for half an hour, and let 
us talk sense! Everything is going wrong, Michael. Eva is in danger ; that 
Sachs was there again to-day, and she and I have quarreled. She has for- 
bidden me her door. And I must be dumb’’—he struck his mouth fiercely 
—‘‘dumb, even to you!”’ 

Spencer deposited his pipe on the table, and seemed momentarily surprised 
to find it cold ; then he came over to Neuberg and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. His voice, expression, bearing, were all altered. 

‘* Believe me, Gustaf,’’ said he, ‘‘ did I apprehend what you do, I would 
instantly take steps to interfere. You know what little store I set by that 
tinsel decoration, royal favor, but were it as precious to me as it is to most 
men I should not hesitate a moment. But you are wrong. Let Eva talk, 
let her play at recklessness ; at heart she is too sound, in temper she is too 
proud, her head is too clear—she will never fail. As for the King, I have 
had time to diagnose his character; in spite of many faults he is an honor- 
able man ; he has noble qualities. You are his friend as well as his servant ; 
he knows of your love for Eva. Need I say more?”’ 

Neuberg lifted upon him a dull and hopeless eye. 

‘*No, you need say no more,”’ he answered, in a tone of muffled resent- 
ment. He stood up as he spoke, stiffened himself, buckled on his sword, 
then suddenly turned upon Spencer with another gust of passion : 

** Well, shall I tell you,” said he, ‘‘ what love is? It is part of the curse 
of our fallen race ; it is the bait put into the hands of the devil who, we are 
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taught, roams the earth unseen to trap us into fury and madness, into crime 
and despair. It is the Dead Sea fruit, fair to the eyes, ashes on the lips. It is 
the mother of jealousy and envy and dissension, of treachery, hypocrisy, 
hatred, murder!’’ His voice, always harsh in excitement, grew more and 
more rasping as he spat each bitter word louder and louder at his friend. 
‘* Love—it is what kindles the flames of hell in our souls and keeps the 
place warm for us below. It has made my sweet Eva a tortured, reckless 
woman ; it makes: you, you, a foolish, self-absorbed, unfeeling man. It 
makes—it makes Rochester there an insufferable popinjay. It is making me 
what I am to-night !”’ 





He stamped his foot, seized his cap and dashed out of the room, slamming 
the door behind him. The clank of his spurs rang into the silence of the 
house and rose again in fury up to the open window from the street below, 


to die away into the night. ( To be continued) 


A PRELUDE. 


3y MARTHA MCCULLOCH-WILLIAMS, 


NCARLET, scarlet, thready scarlet, 

S Leaping, living as a flame, 

\ Hear the trumpets singing, snarling, 
Swelling all in wild acclaim ! 

Strength and conquest, mighty daring— 
Blare they ever, evermore, 

Rising, falling, fainting, dying, 
Red as field with battle o’er. 


Purple, sombre, dull and thunderous 
As the storm clouds leaden lower, 
Ilear the mad drums roar and grumble, 
In their beat the heart of power. 
“Rally all!’ the snare drum calleth ; 
Growls the booming bass, ‘‘ Stand fast !’’ 
Low or loud, they time the world-march, 
Beating first and beating last. 


Thin and yellow, thin and yellow, 
, Hear—oh, hear the shrilling fife ! 

Shrilling to the heart of silence, 

Cruel-keen as two-edged knife ; 
Undervoiced by lurid jangle— 

Hark ! the cymbals clash and clang! 
In the dim void days unwritten 

Even so the wild notes rang. 


Black as life when hope hath perished, 

Bellow bull-mouthed minute guns ; 
Fame bewails her to the nations 

For her dead, yet deathless sons. 
Thready scarlet, leaden purple, 

Yellow fife and bull-mouthed bray— 
Ye have joined in stormy prelude 

To the peace that shines to-day. 








BY 
CEORCE WILLIS GARDWELL 






this day of the thirteen-inch shell, the dynamite gun and the Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle ; yet, wide apart as these points stand in time and in 
development, the path of improvement is not difficult to trace. 
There came a time in the unwritten history of primitive man when neces- 
sity prompted the invention of weapons. From that day to this invention 
and improvement in materials,. shapes, sizes and manner of using have 


v7 | \IS a far cry from the cave-dweller, with his weapons of chipped stone, to 


marched steadily down the ages. The story of the gun is the natural sequence 
of ideas between the first missile cast by prehistoric arm and the projectile of 
half a ton’s weight, thrown with great accuracy and almost incredible force, 
and at the cost of a knight’s ransom. The future is so much a blank to us 


that there is always present a feeling of having reached the top; but the 
ingenuity of man is like a river—the seemingly insurmountable barrier serves 
only to turn it in some new direction, and shortly we must look to see ou 


wonderful thirteen-incher put away on the back number shelf, where now 
peacefully repose the Long-Tom and Parrott gun of yesterday. We have indeed 
accomplished much, and can kill with greater rapidity, and perhaps more 
humanely, than formerly, but the possibilities of the future in this marvelous 
age of inventions cause a catch of the breath. Whither are we hurrying? 
Somewhere back in the dawn of nations, in the beginning of peoples, in 
what, for want of a more definite term, we are pleased to call the Quaternary 
period, man lived in the dense jungle of what is now Europe, surrounded by 
wild beasts of kinds and of a size and ferocity now unknown. Proof of this 
fact, and also that he warred against these beasts with some success, is found 
in the evident antiquity of some of the weapons found, as well as in the bones 
of these animals noted in the vicinity of the latter, some indeed with the 
primitive ax, arrow or spear head still penetrating the bone. 
The arts of war must have preceded those of peace, for at this time man 
had not yet thought to build himself a house; his home was a cave. Sur- 
11 
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rounded, then, by the dangers incidental to exist- 
ence in those days, man sometime discovered the 
art of chipping stone into desired shapes by striking 
with another stone in such a manner as to flake off 
small seales. Thus the ax, spear and arrow head 
were evolved. Next, in the course of time certain 
stones, as the flint, chalcedony, serpentine and ob- 
sidian, were found to work most readily, and 
‘ these again when freshly quarried. Finally, 
to obtain the finest possible points and edges, 
| it was found best to polish these weapons by 
| 
} 
| 


rubbing against an- 





other stone. To pro- 
vide handles of wood 
for them, and to make 
them fast thereto, was 
no hard matter. Thus 
man formed his weap- 
ons in the age of stone. 
There came a time— 
au vague, indefinite 
point in the mark of 
pre-historic days 





when man began to 





hammer metal into 
shapes. For long the 
stone weapon held its 


but the advantage was 
all with the metal; 
the stone had to go, 
and went. This grad- 
ual change probably 


improvement of peo- 
ples. In Egypt, in 
the glorious and cruel 


own with the bronze, | 





spread from east to 
west, as has always 
been the rule in the 





ROMAN ARMS AND ARMOR, 


Drawn by Geo, W. Bardwell. 











GREEK ARMS OF THE HEROIC PERIOD. 
Drawn by Geo. W. Bardwell. 





reign of Rameses the Great, alias Sesostris, oppres- 
sor of the Israelites in the fourteenth century 
B. ¢., the Egyptians were skillful in the working 
of metals, and their weapons were invariably of 
bronze. The arms and military equipment of the 
Egyptian soldier of Moses’s day are portrayed to 
minutest details on those walls and monuments 
erected in his own honor by the greatest of all 
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the Pharaohs. The largest of the many war pictures which cover the walls 
of the temple of Tpsamboul shows Rameses ina very one-sided battle with the 


people of Sheth, in which the latter are, apparently for the greater glory of 
Pharaoh, allowing themselves to be killed. The foot soldier of Upper Egypt 
is dressed in quilted linen for defense of the body, has no helmet, and is armed 
with the long lance. He also carries a large shield with an eychole near the 
top. So here is the lance, already apparently long in use ; it is, perhaps, the 
oldest fashioned weapon in the world, and by virtue of constant and wninter- 
rupted use to the present day, the most prominent in history. The troops of 
Lower Egy pt have round shields with bosses of brass, wear helmets, L carry 
the double-edged sword. The infantry in solid square march to the attack 
flanked by the chariots, which contain each three men—the archer, the spear- 
man and the driver; a most complete war outfit, and a long step i Ivers 


of the stone age. 
The Us of 


metals has made 


some changes, 
but observe the 
spear, the arrow 
and the ax do 
hot vary in the 
bronze age Tlie 


terially { row 





the stone prod 
uct, nor will 
they; the shape - 
are final. The 
sword could 
not be produ eal 
in stone, owing 
to the = fragile 
quality of that 
material, but in 
Kgvpt we find 
this weapon per 
fected in bronze, 
and combining 
the attributes of 
both spear and 
ax for thrusting 
or cutting. In 
one of the cha- 
riots, of light 
and graceful de- 


sign, stands Ra 
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discharging arrows. His long tunic of woven stuff 
seems to be covered with metal disks ; this people 
i evidently had coats of mail. 
The ancient peoples of Babylon and Nineveh 
have also left on their monuments ample testi- 
> mony as to the completeness of their military 





equipment. The bronze weapons of the Assyrians 
were in no way inferior to those of the Egyptians. 
Moreover. they are known as the originators of 
those huge engines of war, the ancient artillery 
of nations, the balista, the catapult and the bat- 
tering-ram, and some types of these engines indeed 
figure in their sculptures. Their chariots much 
resembled those of Egypt. but were heavier and 
stronger, as suited the rougher country over which 
they were used. The body of the Assyrian soldier 
was protected by a long tunic of buff or 
leather, a corselet of small plates of metal, 
sewed to skins or woven material, and greaves 
or leggings. They used the lance, 

4 sword, sling and bow. <A_ proud 
‘ and warlike race this, and a cruel 
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. fie otf \ one, as their sculptures show, but 
4 sos dispersed and vanished utterly from 
i ae the earth many centuries ago, and 
even the site of their ancient capital 
fy until recently unknown. 
4 The heroic Greeks, as Homer 
u Nee, sy in describes them dressed and ac- 
a ia” js = vay 1 VB ye coutred in the fashion of his 
‘ om | y, we) i} Mihai, > day, about a thousand years 
u/ ; B53" B. c., fought with weapons of 
= bronze. The men-at- 
i arms were the lord- 
" lings of the land ; the 
i soldiers of the lower 
social scale were little 
depended upon. Their place 
‘> in the fight was in the rear, 
whence they shot arrows and 
i : hurled stones at the enemy 
over the heads of their 
knights. It is interesting 
to note that the tips of their 
arrows were of iron, show- 
' TYPES OF EARLY CANNON, ing that they knew how to 
4 “Drawn by Geo, W. Bardwell. work the metal; but the 
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long, broad, sharp head of the lance, the 
immense shield, so fatiguing to carry, the 
sword and the javelin-head, were all of 
bronze, or of some mixture of metals in 
which iron held no part. For symmetry 
and beauty of ornamentation their arms 
have never been equalled. The casque, 
surmounted by a crest of varying shapes, 
defended the head ; 
back and _ breast 
plates of hammered 
bronze protected the 
torse, and greaves 
of some pewter-like 
metal the lower 
legs. They fought 
with the sword, lance 
shield. The lance was the 
favorite weapon, and was used 
either for thrusting or casting. 
Their chariots in the battle 
seem to have been chiefly use- 
ful for going swiftly from place 
to place, most of the 
fighting being done 
.on foot. 

The Greeks of the 
historic period, and 
their Persian con- 


TAMERLANE—1336 TO 14085. 
temporaries, while From a Stafuette by M. Gerome. 


they used weapons of both bronze and iron, may be classed as belonging to 
the iron age, for the supremacy of the harder metal was early established. 
The military formation known as the phalanx belongs to this period. The 
phalanx played an important part in the wars of the Greeks, formed thg 
backbone of Alexander’s army, and was afterward adopted by the Romans, 
and later wisely discarded for the legion formation. Compactness and cohesion 
were the principles of the phalanx. In its earliest condition it numbered but 
a few hundreds ; at the time of the Persian wars 5,000 soldiers were included in 
it, and at the time of the wars with the Romans the number had expanded to 
16,000. Nevertheless, the character and tactics of the phalanx remained un- 
changed throughout. The hoplites, or men-at-arms, were formed sixteen 
deep ; those in the same rank stood shoulder to shoulder, helmets touching, 
shields overlapping. The spear, twenty-four feet in length, extended sixteen 
feet in advance of the front rank ; those of the second rank, three feet behind, 
projected in advance of the front rank thirteen feet, and the third, fourth and 
fifth, respectively, ten, seven and four feet. It was a compact, intelligent 
body ; immovable, irresistible to any force known at that day. The front of 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF ARBLAST OR , : 
CROSS-BOW BOLTS, AND AN its own weight, drag along the ground, 


EARLY MUSKET AND 
CULVERIN. 


Drawn by Geo. W. Bardwell. 


| 8 A cohort was formed by the juncture of a 


a phalanx presented a solid mass of men, with a wall 
of shields bristling with spears. The hoplite carried, 
besides his spear and shield, a sword, wore a leathern 
tunic, a helmet on his head and greaves on the lower 
legs. 

The Roman legion was formed to obviate the diffi- 
culties of maneuvering caused by the size and com- 
pactness of the phalanx. While the latter was in- 
vincible when the ground could be favorably chosen, 
and no sudden changes in the plan of battle had to be 
made, the superiority of the legion lay in its 
suppleness and adaptability to every cireum- 
stance. In the time of Polybius, who tells us 
so much about the Romans of the second cen- 
tury B. ¢., at which time he wrote, the legion was di- 
vided into thirty maniples, and each maniple into 
two centuries or hundreds, these centuries being led 

by a centurion, so that there were sixty of these 

officers to a legion. Besides the legionaries, 







the army was composed of the cavalry and 
velites, or skirmishers, foot soldiers 
lightly armed. The legionaries were 
placed three feet apart, so as to 
have sufficient room to use their weapons, 
or to make a change of face or formation. 
The horsemen were spaced five feet apart. 


maniple of each of the three kinds of 
troops. 

Of the arms of the Roman soldier, the 
pilum, or spear, takes precedence, for it 
was with this arm that they conquered 
the world. It had various forms at va- 
rious periods, but in general it may be 
said to have consisted of a large iron 
head or blade, sometimes barbed, this be- 
ing carried by a socket of some twenty 
inches, which received the haft. It had 
many uses. It could be hurled, thrust, 
or held at charge, being some five or six 
feet in length. Its use necessitated con- 
stant and careful drill. In battle it was 
often cast against the shield of an enemy, 
which it would pierce, and, bending with 








rendering the shield useless. The legion- SWORD AND WHEEI- 
‘ ‘ ‘ LOCK PISTOL COM- 
aries were further armed with the Iberian 
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TOURNAMENT IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
Drawn by Geo. W. Bardwell 
or Spanish sword, wore a helmet surmounted by a plume of red or black *. 
feathers, a coat of mail or breastplate of bronze, and carried a good sized shield, 
The velites were armed with sword, buckler and several javelins. The latter 





TILTING IN THE MARKET-PLACE OF MEDLEVAL NUREMBERG. 


Drawn by Geo. W. Bardwell, from Costumes and Armor in the Germanic Museum, Nurem! 
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were skillfully tapered in the handle, so that 
at the first stroke they warped and were 
rendered useless to the enemy. The cavalry 
were armed with the lance. In formation 
of battle the horsemen flanked the legion- 
aries, and the velites pressed through the 
ranks of the latter to open the battle. 

To the Romans nothing came amiss. They 
borrowed their ideas, as they did their reli- 
gions, from all peoples. No appliance of 
war known to the more ancient nations re- 
mained a secret to them. Finding the sol- 
diers of Hannibal armed with the Iberian 
sword, a longer and more serviceable weap- 
on than their own, that style of sword was 
adopted and their legions armed with it. 
Those titanic engines of war which origin- 
ated with the Assyrians—the catapult, ba- 
lista, and lelier or battering-ram—were the 
artillery commonly used by the Romans in 
the siege of fortified places. The terebra, 
a spear-headed ram, was suspended under 
and protected by a pent-house, which moved 
on wheels. The roof and sides of the ma- 





chine, except the back, which was generally 
ARMOR OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Open, Were covered with hides, to preserve 
Drawn by Geo. W. Bardwell, from Armor — the operators from the storm of stones, 
ee eee arrows, darts and fiery missiles which, as the 
machine approached the wall, were rained down upon it from the ramparts 
above. By some mechanism, the precise nature of which is in doubt, the giant 
spear was used to powder and remove a stone from the face of the wall. The 
terebra-was then withdrawn and a battering-ram brought up, which, now that 
the first stone was removed, could form a breach by loosening the adjoining 
stones. The catapult was an engine, similarly protected, used to discharge huge 
iron-headed darts or fiery, arrows. These machines were usually made of the 
trunk of a tree, roughly fashioned and bent with ropes and pulleys, so that 
when released it sprung back with great force, striking and discharging the 
missile placed in its course. Another method was to fasten the beam or 
tree to a heavy weight, sometimes a strong box filled with stones, the affair 
being pivoted at such a point that the beam, being hauled down, when re- 
leased would rise with the foree of the descending weight at its lower end. 
The balista, a contrivance for throwing stones, bolts and other heavy missiles, 
was built on this same plan, but having a bucket or sling to hold the 
projectile. 
These machines formed likewise the artillery of the Middle Ages, although, 
after the invention of the cross-bow, the catapult gave place to the newer 
weapon, probably because of the greater accuracy obtainable and for the ad- 
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ditional reason that the strength of the bow could be proportions | to the 
size of the missile it was desired to discharge. This artillery occupied the 
place on the field or on rampart which was later usurped by the cannon. It 
cannot be justly said, however, that they foreran or had anything in common 
with the latter or played any part in the development of the modern gun. 
The horse seems to have been the only animal used -by the Romans as a 
military adjunct in their wars, but Hannibal, when he started on his aston- 


ishing march across the Pyrenees, the Rhone and the Alps, took with him 
fifty-eight elephants. These docile beasts were each equipped with a small 
fortress capable of containing a number of men, this fort being fastened to the 


backs of the animals by a ponderous harness of leather and chains. From 
the vantage of this height the Carthagenian and Iberian warriors hurled the 
spear and plied the bow. 

The Gauls, at the time of Ceesar’s conquest, had begun to adopt irms of 
iron in place of bronze, and their equipment was sufficiently complete in view 
of their unsettled manner of living and methods of fighting. From numerous 
sourdes we get a clear idea of their arms, and as these differed consid rably 
from the Roman, and ‘may be said to have had some influence on the later 
arms of Europe in the Middle Ages, it may be well to see how they appeared. 
Huge swords hung at their right sides by 
chains of iron or brass; at the left side 









was attached a small dagger. They had 
heavy javelins for throwing. Helmets of 
bronze protected the head, and a cuirass 
of the same metal the body. They car- 
ried small shields, round or oblong, 
strengthened with: brass. Their 
chariots were drawn by two horses, ® 
and carried each a driver and a AS 
warrior. 

There was a time, from Ceesar’s 
conquest of Gaul and Britain till 
the awakening of Europe at the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, when 
people ceased to invent. They made 
ho improvements in weapons or in 
utensils ; it was an age of bloody 
wars, intellectual darkness and _re- 
trogression. And this serves to em- 
phasize a truth which is brought to 
notice at other points of history, 
namely, that perfected weapons are as essential to 
the progress and prosperity of a people as are any 
of the more peaceful attributes. The discovery 
of gunpowder prepared the way for the printing 





press and the education of the masses, while our ARMOR OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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; } SUERS, UHLANS AND LANCERS, j 
if make wars less frequent and of shorter 
i duration. Of the weapons of the Franks 
f there is little record. They seem to have 
: been the sword, the iron dart or javelin, 
oe used something after the fashion of the 
, Roman pilum, and the battleax. The 


latter weapon continued in general use during the 
Middle. Ages, and until the establishment of gun- 
powder as the principal munition of war. 

Another weapon of this time was the scramasax, 
a small broadsword, or, more properly, a large knife 
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having two channels in each face, and these channels 
it was customary to fill with poison. It was character- 


eid 


istic of those dark and bloody centuries that a weapon 
whose deadly qualities were augmented by the intro- 
duction of poison should.come into general use, for it 
. was common to all Northern Europe. Of the weapons 
. of Charlemagne’s time it is impossible to gain more 
than the merest scraps of intelligence, nor is such a 
knowledge at all essential to the story of the develop- 
ment of arms, for it was a period when the old styles 
were degenerating, while no effort was being made 
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toward their improvement in any new direction. 
The profession of arms at the beginning of the Mid- 
dle Ages had come to be consid- 
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ical, open to the gentry. In those days of almost 


constant war the church was, indeed, the saving 
leaven, for learning was at first left almost entirely 
to the monks ; fighting and the accumulation of 
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EARLY SPANISH FLINT-LOCK. Jand and riches thereby claimed the knight’s 
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Se, b whole thought. The chureh it was which 
eae EY rae ar inaugurated the age of chivalry, and turned 

Ye a - / . os 
@ knightly arms to new and better uses. The 

y ‘ poorer classes—the toilers and producers 
G A HIGHLANDER'S FLINT-LOCK ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
ORO PISTOL. were little considered in’ the qu ot 
princes, barons or knights, nor were they 
looked to for any organized support, but must follow their lords hattle, 
nevertheless, armed each as he could best afford. On the other hewn, 
the knight, being of gentle birth, was trained from youth up in— the 
proficiency of arms. It was, indeed, the age of romance and chiv- 
alry, but the knight and the noble only might be romantie and chivalrous ; 
the peasant had no place in such an atmosphere. In our day the w or and 


poet are apt to be considered as having, besides 
the usual commendable sentiments of patriot- 
ism, but litthe in common. But observe the 
knight of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies sighing and singing to the chords and 
arpeggios of his ten-stringed 
harp a song dedicated to the 
incomparable charms of his 
lady, and = anon splintering 
lances and = dealing shrewd 
strokes in her honor at the 
joust or tourney. Or see him, 
at the call of his prince or the 
church, riding the breadth of 
Europe to the Holy Land, 
suffering many things, perhaps 
to die in a strange land be- 
neath the pitiless rays of a 
torrid sun. 

In four years ol college our 
young men are expected to 
gain more than a smattering of 
several branches of knowledge, 
with perhaps some skill in 
athletics as well, but seven 
years of hard work did not 
invariably gain the young man 
of the Middle Ages the coveted 
degree of knighthood. In 
courtly matters his education 
commenced at the receptive , 
age of seven, when he was ap- 
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prenticed as page tosome noble > 
or knight. In the following 


years, if he kept his eyes and BEGINNING OF THE PRESENT CEN 
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ears open, he would 
learn something of 
the rules of cour- 
tesy, verse- 


FLINT-LOCK FOWLING PIECE, 


making, singing and playing on the harp or fiddle. At 
fourteen this changed, and the era of hardening, toughen 
ing work began. Early and late he must now ride, bear armor, exercise at 
the pels with the sword and shield, and learn how to bear himself as a knight 
should, whether in or out of the saddle. At twenty-one, if the critical eyes 
of his elders’ found him fitted for knighthood, or if he had performed some 
deed of arms, the title of knight was conferred by his king or lord on some fit- 
ting occasion. Under the moon, beside the arms which were to be his on the 
morrow, he watched and praved throughout the night. In the morning he 
was bathed, dressed, accoutred, and finally, having sworn to fear God, serve 
his king, uphold the rights of the widow and orphan, besides many other 
things, received the accolade and became knight. 

Twice during the Middle Ages, once in the twelfth and once in the fourteenth 
century, forces of infantry were recruited from the most lawless and criminal 
element of the people. The result was disastrous in both cases, for while 
these troops did indeed fight with desperate courage, they could be depended 
upon to serve only the highest bidder, and frequently changed sides. The 
crimes and excesses they committed in the unfortunate countries through 
which they passed were horrible. The arms of the knightly soldier in the 
time of William the Norman are admirably detailed in that woven record 
of the Battle of Hastings found at Bayeux during the last century. The 
opposing forces of the English and Normans are similarly equipped, the 
weapons of offense being the lance, sword, mace, ax, and bow and arrow. 
The mace comes into prominence at this point in history, continues in use 
throughout the Crusades and, with modifications, until the sixteenth century. 
At the time of Hastings, in 1066, it was simply a knotty club, hardened, 
perhaps, by some process of fire, or having an iron head, with spikes. The 
bow, though it took a‘somewhat prominent part in the battle, had not yet 
come to be regarded as the useful weapon it later became, and the javelin 
was more in use. The lance at this time was long, slender, iron-headed and 
sometimes barbed ; it was used for charging, for throwing or for thrusting. 
The sword is represented as large and broad, and apparently double-edged. 


The head-pieces are pecu- 







liar, being conical in shape 
and having a neck-guard 
in the back and a nasal 
or nose-guard before. 
A shirt or coat-of-mail, 
narrow, close - fitting, 
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A REITER’S MATCH-LOCK, ABOUT 1530. short-sleeved, and long 
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enough to partially protect the legs, was the body defense, and the shield was 
either round and convex or shaped like a kite, round at the top and coming to 
a point at the bottom. The ‘‘ hauberk,’’ or shirt-of-mail, remained for two 
centuries after this the prevailing type of body armor. The cuirass of the 
Romans, the Gauls and the Franks, as well as the breast and back plates, had 
long been abandoned. 


A century after Hastings the hauberk had been superseded by a long tunie, 
reaching nearly to the knees, sometimes, as formerly, of woven stuffs, with 


plates or rings of metal fastened to the surface, and sometimes of interwoven 


rings, these latter single or double and rarely triple. © A hood or coif of similar 
manufacture covered the head or hung about the neck. Over the hood and 
head was worn a close-fitting iron helm ; gauntlets were worn on the hands, 
and leggings of mail defended the lower extremities. Later, owing ft the use 
of the heavy lance in battle, it was found necessary to more completely guard 
the head, the most effectual target for the lance, so the helm was made 
bigger, cylindrical, and long enough to let the weight rest on the shoulders, 
where it was securely fastened. Two plates of iron, in the form of a cross, 


reinforced the front, which was pierced by two horizontal slits opposite the 
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DOUBLE WHEEI-LOCK FOWLING PISTOL. 


eyes. The Crusaders equipped in this fashion fought at a great disadvantage 
against their lighter armed adversaries, and the weight and thickness of the 
armor, with the quilted under tunie, must have combined to render life under 
a tropical sun anything but pleasant. 

Still, heavy as it was, mail armor did not answer the purpose of defense 
from heavy blows for which it was intended, and so to it small plates of iron 
were added as additional protection to the elbows and knees, and later 
shoulder-guards were worn. The mail leg-pieces were next reinforced by 
similar pieces of armor. The result of the accumulated weight of the several 
heavy parts of his armor, was that whenever the knight was unhorsed or fell 
to the ground it was with the greatest difficulty that he could regain his feet, 
and, if no helping arm were near, he. was apt to be at the merey of the 
meanest enemy or of the horse’s hoofs. 

The friendly encounters which took place at the joust and tournament, 
before the assembled court, were no less earnest and scarcely less deadly than 
those of the field of battle. If a knight were killed in one of these encounters, 
and this often occurred, no stronger feeling than that of regret was aroused. 
To the victor belonged the vanquished knight’s horse and armor. The lance 
at this time had become much heavier, and was used only in rest—that is to 
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say, in position for charging, beneath the right arm. The bascinet was a 
great improvement over the enormous helm, being much lighter and conform- 
ing closely to the shape of the head, the helm still being used sometimes in 
battle. Later, to the front of the bascinet, was fitted a movable visor pierced 
for sight and air. During the fourteenth century, and early fifteenth, it is 
interesting to note the further modification of chain-mail armor, first by the 
reinforcement of the upper and lower arm-guards and leg-pieces, and soon by 
the substitution of complete plate armor for the woven chain mail. 

These were, also, the palmy days of the bow. Weapon alike of ancient 
peoples and those of Mediieval times, it became in the fourteenth century an 
important factor in the decision of battles. With it, and the cross-bow, rose 
out of obscurity that despised arm of the military force, the infantry. The 
bow was of yew, about five feet in length, or the exact distance between the 
ends of the middle fingers of the archer with the arms outstretched. The 
usual range was two hundred and forty yards, and the English archer could at 
this range shoot twelve shafts in a minute, and hit a mark the size of a man 
with every one. That would be considered not bad shooting for one of our 
infantrymen, with a modern breech-loading rifle. So deadly were the volleys 
of arrows which met the charges of the knights that it was found necessary to 
protect the horse, as well as the master, with armor. A further protection 
against the arrow was the parise, or maulet, a square, movable defense of 
wood, which, when its lower end rested on the ground, was large enough to 
shelter the page or squire and his master. 

The cross-bow was another product of these stirring times, and became al- 
most equally obnoxious to the cavalry. These cross-bows were of three kinds, 
the deers-foot, the lever and the windlass, and varied in size, somewhat, accord- 
ing to the style. They were used to shoot bolts, small darts and pebbles. 

The armor of the knight in the fifteenth century, as he stood covered from 
head to foot in plates of steel, is a monument to the ingenuity of man in over- 
coming all obstacles. Not the steam engine, not the modern gun, shows 
greater cleverness and fertility of resource, than does this shell of metal in 
which, with every part protected, man could still move without restriction. 
The suit consisted of not less than twenty-two pieces ; these were the armet, 
or helm, the cuirass, covering the body, breast and back, the epauliers, or 
shoulder-guards, the brassarts, or arm-guards, coudieres, or elbow-guards, 
avant-bras, for the lower arms, fandes, or laces, thigh-guards, cuissarts, for the 
upper leg, genouilliers, or knee-pieces, greviers, for the lower legs, solarets, 
laminated foot armor, and gauntlets for the hands. From this period no 
further improvement was made in the armor, the ingenuity of the armorers 
turning rather toward richness of decoration. The spread of the use of gun- 
powder had, especially with the later and more rapid decline of defensive 
armor, much to do, though this result was one entirely unlooked for at the 
time when firearms first took their place amongst offensive weapons. 


The first signs of the decadence of armor were the enlargement of certain 
parts, as the swelling breast-plate, the lengthened solaret, running to a point, 
and the endeavor to make the shapes of the various parts conform to the fash- 
ions in dress of the day, giving a grotesque effect. The defenses for the legs 
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and feet were the first to be discarded, as the weight of the upper armor was 
increased to make it proof against firearms, and a growing sentiment on the 
part of the soldiers caused further modifications. Gustavus Adolphus 


(1612-1633), armed his soldiers with only the cuirass, for bodily defense, 
though elsewhere in Europe and in England the movement toward the disuse 


of armor was less rapid. Changes in the kinds of arms used were frequent, 
since the establishment of the infantry as a regular part of the army. Several 
styles of head covering came and went ; amongst these, the most prominent 
were the morion and the burgonet. These infantrymen of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were armed with the arquebus, the musquet, the pike, 
partisan and halberd. The sword, likewise, had suffered many changes. 
From the wide, long, heavy blade of the Crusaders, with its straight, simple 


hilt and guard, it had become, in the time of Louis XV., the graceful 1 ipier, 
a weapon used only for thrusting. The pike, partisan and halberd were com- 
mon to all Europe, and were various combinations of the principles of the 
spear and the ax. They were terrible weapons in the hands of the foot 


soldiers, and most effective against cavalry charges. 

At the time when the cannon first came into use in Europe, it was con- 
xcited but 
little comment, and it is hard to obtain much information about the earliest 


sidered so unimportant an acquisition to the arms of war that it 


form of it. The Chinese had invented gunpowder as early or earlier than the 
first Crusade, and the Arabs had taken the more important step of sing this 
explosive mixture of sulphur, saltpeter and charcoal for discharging protectiles, 
but there is no mention of the cannon until, in 1338, there is record of one 
being used at Cambray. These first cannon discharged leaden balls of about 
three pounds weight, or darts, and were of hammered iron, the tube being 
further stre nethe rred by rings of the same metal. They were brea | loaders, 
the tube being open at both ends, the charge of powder, with the projec tile, 


being placed in a separate chamber, open in front, which was placed in 
position behind the barrel, within a sort of case which enclosed the breach, 
and made tight by means of wedges. It was fired through touch- 
hole, and was mounted on a block of wood. Considerably larger cannon 
speedily followed these first small ones, and toward the close of the fourteenth 
century the great bombards, throwing balls of stone weighing two hundred 
pounds, were in existence. Several smaller kinds had likewise been pr duced, 
all alike of little use owing to the poor quality of the powder and lack of 
knowledge of the principles which govern the construction of tl innon. 
These guns seem to have been chiefly dangerous to-those behind the breach, 
for they frequently burst, killing the gunners, and the big stone balls broke 
and powdered against the ramparts, while the smaller ones, not fitting the 
calibre, flew wild. They were, in fact, not so dangerous as the arbalast and 
balista, which they were intended to supplant, and it is small wonder that the 
present importance of the cannon in war was not foreseen. The charging of 
the piece was tedious, and the firing of it by means of a red-hot wire, which 


was the method at first, extremely dangerous in consequence of the frequent 
bursting. Trains of powder were laid, as a precaution against the frequent 
accidents, and the cannon were fired in this manner. 
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The succeeding century saw many improvements. Bronze cannon wee 
cast and found to be superior to the iron ones ; a gun-carriage was invented, 
simplifying transportation ; wedges of wood were used for elevating or de- 
pressing the gun, and about the middle of the century the first iron cannon- 
balls were cast. The improvement in gunpowder had kept pace with that of the 
cannon. In the sixteenth century the French artillery consisted of the 
cannon, throwing a projectile of about thirty-four pounds weight ; three 
sizes of culverins, throwing shot weighing respectively fifteen pounds four 
ounces, seven pounds two ounces and two pounds ; the falcon and falconet, 
with balls of one pound one ounce and fourteen ounces respectively. The 
mortar was likewise a product of this century, as was the howitzer. From 
this time down to the present century the changes were continuous, but in 
the nature of improvements on existing styles rather than in the introduction 
of new ones. The greatest military innovation in modern times is undoubt- 
edly the rifled cannon, the product of the present century, as are also the 
improved breach-loading apparatus and quick and rapid-firing guns. . The 
hand gun and pistol, in many shapes, followed closely the improvement of 
the cannon, the former passing through the several forms of the arquebes, the 
wheel-lock, the petronel, the match-lock, the flint-lock, percussion-lock and, 
lastly, the breach-loader. 

To gain something of an idea of the advance made since the introduction of 
gunpowder, it might be well to contrast the old bombard of the fourteenth 
century, and its feebleness and bursting propensities, with our forty-foot 
guns of to-day, throwing 1,100-pound projectiles a distance of fifteen miles, 
or the smaller culverin of the same century with the Mauser or Krag-Jérgensen 
breach-loading rifle. Yet, some of the weapons of the stone and bronze ages 
we still retain. The lance remains a somewhat important factor in the arm- 
ing of mounted troops, and the sword is universally used. The ax has been 
relegated to the more peaceful paths of life. Gunpowder, becoming a force in 
the hands of the common people, rendered them formidable and opened the 
way for many reforms and concessions. The improvement of arms and the 
advance of civilization have run a parallel course. What the twentieth century 
may bring forth—whether we are approaching a series of wars which will be 
made more terrible by the devastating powers of modern weapons, or whether 
these very perfections in destructive instruments may be the compelling factor 
toward universal peace and international arbitration—it is too soon to predict. 


FRENCH ARMOR AND LANCES AT CRESSY. 
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LOVE AND DOLLARS. 


By E. Louise Lippe. 


HY don’t you marry Celia?’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Harding. 
‘Really !’ exclaimed Professor 
Baldwin, ‘‘ I regard that as a most 
extraordinary proposition. ’’ 
‘* Nothing so very extraordinary about 
it,’’ retorted the lady, ‘‘ seeing that you’ re 
intending to get married sg 





‘*But, my dear woman,’’ interrupted 
the gentleman, nervously, ‘‘ I am not pre- 
pared to say that I entertain any such 
intentions.’’ 

‘* Well, then, if you ll excuse me for 
saying so, I think it’s time you did,’’ 
rejoined Mrs. Harding, with emphasis. 
‘Why, haven’t you just been telling me that, 
if you don’t marry within the next six months, 
you will forfeit the property your uncle left 
you ten years ago, on condition of your taking 
a wife before your fortieth birthday ?”’ 

‘True, I told you so,’’ replied the professor, 
with a sigh; ‘‘I thought it my duty to let 
you know that I would probably be obliged 

to give up the suite of rooms I have so long occupied in your house.’’ 

‘What nonsense !’’ said she, impatiently. ‘‘ You don’t mean to sit down 
and let that money slip through your fingers, do you ?”’ 

‘*T—TI don’t know, really,’’ replied the professor, gloomily. 

‘* You've been with me ten years,’’ continued Mrs. Harding, ‘‘ so I take 
the liberty of speaking plainly ; and what I want to say is this: I think 
you'll find it very inconvenient getting along without that money. You're 
used to having things pretty much as you want ’em.”’ 

From his seat in the shady arbor at the end of the back yard, the professor 
looked out over the flower beds on one side and the vegetable garden on the 
other, and the bit of grass-plot between them. He noted the butterflies 
hovering over the blossoms, and the birds fluttering in the tall lilac bushes. 
Then he gazed upward to his little study on the second floor, where an ad- 
venturous honeysuckle was forcing its way through the open window, and 
the muslin curtain was swaying gently to and fro in the morning breeze. He 
felt a tightening of the heart-strings at the thought of cutting loose from 
these homelike surroundings. But the alternative! He shook his head and 
sighed. 
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The practical little mistress of the select boarding-house surveyed her 
favorite guest impatiently. 

‘*P’d like to know what you’ve got against Celia,’’ she said ; ‘‘ain’t she 
good-looking, and bright enough ?”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’? declared the professor. 

‘* And sweet-tempered ?”’ 

‘* Yes—that is, | should imagine so,”’ replied the conscientious professor. 

‘*Well, I say she is sweet-tempered, and I ought to know,’ said Mrs. 
Harding, with asperity, ‘‘ seeing I’m her own aunt.’’ 

‘*T assure you,’’ the professor hastened to say, ‘‘I have no objection 
whatever to your niece, but the fact is—-I—I—don’t feel at all acquainted 
with her.’’ 

‘“Why, you’ve known Celia going on ten years !’’ exclaimed the aunt, in 
genuine surprise. 

‘*That is undoubtedly true, in a sense,’’ said the professor, after reflection. 
‘*But you must remember that she was a mere child when I came here, and 
she has been off at boarding-school since ; so es 

‘*Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,’’ interposed the practical aunt. ‘ Time 
enough to get acquainted in six months, I should say.”’ 





‘* Besides,’’ continued the professor, ‘‘ I haven’t the slightest reason to 
suppose that Miss Celia would be at all likely to consider me in the light of 
a possible suitor.”’ 

‘*H’m !’ said Mrs. Harding, ‘‘I ain’t saying that Celia’s in love with you, 
but, if I was a man, I would run the risk of suiting any woman I cared 
about.”’ 

‘*But I wouldn’t want her to care too much, you know,’’ protested the 
professor, ‘‘ seeing that this would be simply a marriage of convenience, and 
I have passed the sentimental age.’’ 

‘*Oh, I guess you needn’t worry about that,’’ said the aunt, dryly. ‘‘ Celia 
isn’t sentimental, either. To tell the truth, she just aggravates me by her 
offishness toward the beaur. She don’t seem to realize that I can’t go on 
supporting her forever, and that she ought to think about getting settled 
down.”’ 

‘Celia is young yet,’’ remarked the professor. 

‘*Yes, but she won't be always,’’ replied Mrs. Harding. ‘‘ Why, I was 
married long before I was her age, and I didn’t have half her chances, either,’’ 
and the little woman sighed—whether for the opportunities that ‘‘ might have 
been,’’ or at the remembrance of the late lamented Mr. H., the professor was 
unable to determine. 

‘*Yes,’’ the lady resumed, after brief cogitation, ‘‘ you ought to marry, 
anyway, money or no money. You'd find it so much more comfortable to 
have a wife to look after you—keep your books and papers in order.”’ 


The professor looked dubious and appeared to be on the point of protesting. 

‘*Sew on your buttons and darn your stockings,’’ the wily matchmaker 
hastened to add ; ‘‘Celia’s real handy at mending.”’ 

The professor's face brightened. ‘‘ It certainly would be convenient,’’ he 
admitted ; ‘‘and then, as you say, it would be exceedingly inconvenient to lose 

















LOVE AND DOLLARS 


the money. Such a ridiculous condition of my unele’s,’’ he added ; ‘‘ he 
might have known that I wasn’t a marrying man.”’ 

‘Well, [ don't know,’ said the lady : ‘‘for my part, I think he was about 
right. A man oughtn’t to be so selfish as to live alone, when there don’t 
begin to be enough men to go round, anyway.’ 

teally,”’ said the professor, in amazement, ‘‘I had no idea that you 
held such advanced ideas !”’ 

‘*No more I do,” returned the widow. ‘‘i ain’t a new woman, by any 
manner of means.”’ 

‘Nor a verv old one, either,’’ said the professor, gallantly. 

“Well, I might be older,’’ returned she, with a conscious blush 

Just then the kitchen door opened, and a girlish figure ran lightly down 
the steps leading to the garden. 


*““There’s Celia, now,’’ said Mrs. Harding. ‘‘ You might’s well make a 
beginning at getting acquainted.’ So saving, she turned abruptly away, 
leaving the professor in a state of perturbation. In fact, it was wit) ficulty 
that! he mastered the inclination to beat «a retreat. But he reflected that 
would be an undignified as well as cowardly act, so he stood his ground—or 
remained seated, rather. The voung lady came slowly in his direction, 
stooping occasionally to pick off a withered blossom or a dried leaf from the 
plants that bordered the pathway. She was neatly attired in a light print 
morning gown that fitted her slim figure to perfection ; a pink sun-bonnet 
shaded her fair face; her hands were protected by a pair of hea cloves, 
and she was carrving a basket on her arm. 

It suddenly dawned on the absent-minded professor that Celia was exceed- 
ingly pretty He wondered why he had never noticed it before. 

The girl nodded carelessly as she drew near. ‘‘ Nice morning,” she re- 
marked. 

‘*Charming,’’ responded the gentleman, looking with approval at the rosy 
face, with its dancing dark eyes, above which the smoothly brushed hair was 
parted. The professor abhorred frizzes ; smooth hair was, in his opinion, 


an evidence of a serene disposition. 
** Don’t let me interrupt you,”’ said she ; ‘‘ lve got to pick currants for 
jelly.” 
“Oh, not at all!’ he replied, awkwardly. He wished he could think of 
something else to sav. He saw her glance at the book he held in his hand, 
a learned work on ‘‘ Bioplasmic Affinities.’ He had been deeply engrossed 


in its pages a half-hour ago. But he doubted if Miss Celia would feel at all 
interested in bioplasms. Indeed, he feared she would not take them 
seriously. So he slipped the volume out of sight, lest she should ask its 
title. 

In the meantime the young lady was stripping off great clusters of crimson 


fruit from the currant bushes. The professor watched her nimble fingers, 
while he racked his brain for an appropriate remark. But in vain! The 
more he thought, the more of a blank his mind became, appaientl Celia 
appeared to have forgotten his existence, and was gradually moving away 


from him in the performance of her task. 
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In his desperation, hardly realizing what he said, the professor blurted 
out: ‘* Miss Celia, do you like to sew on buttons ?”’ 

‘** Goodness, no!’ she exclaimed, with a merry laugh. ‘‘ I never sew one 
on if I can help it. I will tell you, in strict confidence, I actually pin the 
buttons on to my boots.”’ 

‘* Really !’’ said the professor, in astonishment, a suspicion arising in his 
mind that the conversation between Mrs. Harding and himself had been 
overheard by the young lady. But she looked so profoundly innocent that 
he dismissed the idea as improbable. 

‘Shocking, isn’t it?’ she asked, mischievously. 

‘* Surprising—rather—I should say,’’ he returned, seriously. ‘‘ Though, 
to be sure, I have found the pin a very useful implement in the dressing- 
room.”’ 

She laughed again. ‘‘It must be dreadful,’’ she remarked, ‘‘ for a man to 
be a slave to buttons.”’ 

‘Or pins,’ he added, smiling. 

‘*And there’s mending, too,’’ she said, with a comical air. ‘I just 
detest it.’’ 

The professor managed to conceal his surprise at this announcement. ‘‘ ‘A 
stitch in time saves nine,’’’ he quoted. 

‘* My version is better,’’ she retorted : ‘‘ A stitch in nine saves time.’’ 

The staid professor laughed outright. She certainly was a very amusing 
young woman. So amusing, in fact, that it seemed of little consequence that 
she declined to sew on buttons and detested mending. He really felt very 
sorry when the basket was heaped with fruit, and he was left alone with his 
Bioplasms. 

Pretty soon it began to be rumored among Mrs. Harding’s boarders that 
the learned and dignified Professor Baldwin was paying his addresses to their 
hostess’s pretty niece; though the young woman herself appeared to be 
utterly unconscious that the gentleman’s attentions were more than fraternal, 
or possibly paternal. 

Apparently her unconcern did not disturb the professor’s equanimity, for 
he preserved an owl-like composure while tendering his offerings of chocolate 
creams and cocoanut taffy (Celia’s favorite confections) with regularity, and 
escorting the young lady to such lectures and similar entertainments as she 
cared to attend. 

His serenity, it may be remarked, was not due to any particular faith in 
his own attractiveness or power of pleasing, for he was not a vain man. But 
he had a sort of blind confidence in Mrs. Harding’s ability to bring the affair 
to a successful issue. He was simply carrying out his part of the programme 
in the manner that seemed to him most likely to prove acceptable to the 
capricious young woman. 

It need not be inferred that the professor found these self-imposed duties 
wholly, or indeed at all, unpleasant. On the contrary, he quite enjoyed the 
prestige he gained by appearing in the rdle of the (presumably ) favored suitor 
of an attractive young lady. 

Thus three months glided away, when the recollection of his fast approach- 
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ing birthday reminded the professor that it was incumbent upon him to 
ascertain definitely whether Miss Celia was prepared to become Mrs. Baldwin. 
So he broached the subject one evening, as they were returning from a 
lecture. 

** Miss Celia,’’ he began, ‘‘I assume that your aunt has informed you of 


the unfortunate position in which I find myself on account of the provisions 
of my late uncle’s will?” 

** Yes,’? murmured the girl, faintly. 

The professor imagined that the little hand resting on his arm trembled 
ever so slightly. This passiveness on her part rather increased his embar- 
rassment, for he had purposed to make his proposal quite business-like, and 
not at all an affair of sentiment. But the situation certainly was awkward. 

‘*Your acceptance of my attentions during the past three months,’’ con- 
tinued the professor, ‘‘ has led me to hope that you do not find my society 
distasteful.’ 

There was a little murmur from Celia that might have been interpreted 
either as aflirmative or otherwise. 

An appreciation of the ungraciousness of his task was growing on the prac- 
tical wooer. But he went on, manfully : ‘‘Of course, I realize that I am 
hardly a suitable companion for one so young and charming as yourself ; but, 
if you will consent to Gast in your lot with mine, I promise to make it my 
chiefest endeavor to prove worthy of your confidence. And—and, while it 
would be unfair for me to make a pretense of any sentimental f—feeling’’ (he 
was going to say folly, but thought 
better of it), ‘‘ you will ever find 


be] 





me considerate and—— 

‘Please stop!” cried Celia, 
finding her voice at last. ‘‘I 
‘appreciate the honor’? (slight ac- 
cent on that word), ‘‘ but I—I am 
already engaged.”’ 

‘* Engaged !’’ gasped the aston- 
ished suitor. ‘‘Why, your 
aunt Then he stopped ; he 
had been on the point of betray- 
ing himself. ‘‘ Do you think,” 
he concluded, after a moment's 
cogitation, ‘‘that it is right for 
you to deceive your aunt in this 
manner?’ The professor spoke 
rather sternly. He felt that he 
had been treated with a lack of 
the respect to which he was 
entitled. 

‘*T suppose not,’’ faltered the 
culprit, with a suspicion of a sob 
in her “but auntie 
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doesn’t understand—and—and—I’m sure I shall be happier away from 
here.”’ 

‘‘T hope you are not making a mistake,’’ said the professor, doubtfully ; 
‘‘and I wish you happiness in your new life,’’ he added, magnanimously. 

They had reached the house by this time, and Celia’s only reply was a 
half-audible ‘‘ Thank you,’’ as her escort held the door open for her to pass 
into the hall. 

He followed in a state of vague dissatisfaction, and went directly to his own 
apartments. Hanging away his hat and coat in his usual methodical fashion, 
and putting on dressing-gown and slippers, he sat down to smoke a cigar and 
to review the situation. Strangely enough, it was not the probable loss of his 
money that occupied his thoughts. The realization of a loss of a different 
nature was gradually dawning upon him. His mind dwelt persistently upon 
a sweet, mischievous face, a dainty, girlish figure, and the innumerable cap- 
tivating ways of the girl who had just said him nay. 

In vain did he try to convince himself that the outcome of his sup- 
posed courtship was all for the best; that Celia was too young and careless 
to bring happiness to a man of his mature years. He could not shake 
off, any more than he could comprehend, the feeling of discontent that 
oppressed him. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet with an expression of incredulity. The 
truth had flashed upon him. He was in love! How stupid he had been not 
to recognize the signs of the malady before! For now he acknowledged to 
himself that if Celia were only his, that wretched money might go to the 
Hottentots for all he cared. It would be a pleasure to toil, to suffer depriva- 
tion, in fact, to make himself generally miserable for Celia. And—-dreadful 
thought !—she was engaged. 

Well, there was no help for it, he admitted, with a sigh, as he threw his 
cigar stump into the grate ; he could only accept the inevitable as philosoph- 
ically as might be. 

And so the rejected lover went about his daily tasks, and read his ponderous 
volumes (which had been somewhat neglected of late) with outward com- 
posure, but with a strange feeling of depression quite foreign to his calm 
temperament. 

The occasional glimpses he caught of Celia did not tend to reconcile him to 
the situation, for the girl looked pale and unhappy, and quite unlike her 
former light-hearted self. The professor imagined that her secret engagement 
was preying on her spirits, and his own distress was augmented at the thought 
of her unhappiness. 

Then the quixotic idea occurred to the professor, that through his interces- 
sion Mrs. Harding might become reconciled to her niece’s engagement. To 


give expression to his devotion to the loved one by seeking to promote her 
happiness (even at the expense of his own), would, he imagined, afford some 
relief to his troubled feelings. He determined, therefore, to lose no time in 
offering his services as mediator. 

But, unfortunately for the pursuance of his kindly intentions, Celia 
appeared to have acquired an almost miraculous power of vanishing when- 





























‘**T HAVE BEEN THINKING OVER THE MATTER WE WERE SPEAKING OF THE 
EVENING,’ HE SAID, BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION.”’ 
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ever her discarded suitor exhibited any desire to enter into conversation 
with her, or even to approach her. 

Evidently she suspected him of seeking an opportunity to renew his own 
matrimonial proposals. He longed to relieve her fears on that score, and to 
prove his disinterestedness. 

The coveted opportunity came at last. One evening, as he was going out 
to his garden retreat, he found Celia and her aunt engaged in fastening up a 
woodbine which had been torn down by a heavy wind storm of the previous 
evening. 

‘* There, professor, I’m glad you’ ve come,’’ said Mrs. Harding. ‘‘I was 
just telling Celia she’d better ask you to help her. I can’t be bothered with 
such things.”’ 

‘*Oh ! I don’t require any assistance,”’ said Celia, looking very much dis- 
concerted, as her aunt disappeared within the house. 

‘‘T am quite positive that you do,’’ replied the professor, lifting the un- 
wieldy vine. ‘‘ Now, if you will hold the nails for me, I'll soon get it in 
position.”’ 

Celia made no reply, but allowed him to empty the nails into her pretty 
pink palm, which the professor (most inconsistently, considering his disinter- 
ested intentions) felt an ardent desire to kiss, as it was extended before him. 

When the task was finished the girl turned to go, but her companion re- 
strained her. 

‘* Please sit down,”’ he said, entreatingly, pointing to the rustic seat in the 
vine-clad arbor. 

She hesitated for an instant, then complied with his request. 

‘‘T have been thinking over the matter we were speaking of the other 
evening,’’ he said, by way of introduction. 

Celia blushed and paled alternately, and looked very much as though she 
would like to escape. 

‘* And it occurred to me,’’ continued the professor, hastily, ‘‘ that as your 
aunt and I have always been on very friendly terms, that it might be—that 
is, that she might be—or rather, that I might induce her to look favorably 
upon your engagement, if the matter were presented properly.”’ 

The girl raised a frightened, startled face to her would-be benefactor. 

‘“Oh, no!’ she cried, ‘‘ Don’t think of such a thing. It wouldn’t doa 
bit of good.”’ 

‘¢ Pardon me,’ 


| 


returned he, ‘‘ but I am quite positive that your aunt will 
not prove as obdurate as you seem to fear, and I am fully determined to exert 
my influence to promote your happiness.’’ 

Celia regarded him anxiously. ‘‘If you wish to please me, you will not 
speak to my aunt,”’ she said, earnestly. 

‘“ My dear child, I must disregard your wishes in this case,’’ said the pro- 
fessor. ‘*I will not allow selfish considerations to prevent the performance of 
aduty. I think I had best confer with your aunt at once, and have the 
affair happily settled.”? And the professor arose as though to carry out his 
intentions. 

‘You will make me perfectly miserable,’’ cried Celia, looking ready to cry, 
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‘“Why, I fail to comprehend,’’ said the perplexed professor. ‘‘If the 
young man is worthy es 





‘‘There—there isn’t any young man,’’ cried Celia, in desperation, her 
cheeks flaming hotly. 

‘* Isn't any young man ?”’ repeated the professor, scarcely believing his own 
ears. 

**No,’’ said Celia, shortly. 

‘** But, the engagement ?”’ he said. 

‘¢T was engaged to teach school, and I didn’t want auntie to know it, be- 
cause I knew I wouldn’t succeed in getting away if she could prevent it. And 
now, if you’ve done cross-questioning me, I suppose I may go,’’ she con- 
cluded, in unmistakable displeasure. 

‘IT don’t think I have quite done,’’ returned the professor, with most 
surprising audacity, pushing her gently back on to the bench, and seating 
himself beside her. He was in no haste to begin to speak, however. He was 
absorbed in the joyful reflection that Celia was free and yet to be won. 
Then, noting her lips were trembling and her eyes overflowing, his heart 
smote him for the pain he had unwittingly caused her. 

‘** Do forgive my stupid blunder,”’ he entreated. But, in his consternation, 
he stopped, for Celia bowed her head on the back of the rustic seat and began 
to sob. 

The professor was unprepared for a contingency like this. He really didn’t 
know what to say, and so he didn’t say anything, which was just as well, 
perhaps, for presently the girl raised her head and wiped her eyes. 

‘‘Celia,’’ said he, tenderly, ‘1 don’t want to distress you, but I would 
like to know why you refused to marry me ?”’ 

‘* 1d rather not say anything more about that,’’ said she, turning her head 
aside. 

** But I think I have a right to know,”’ he persisted. 

‘*Tf you must know, then,’’ she replied, with a note of defiance in her 
voice, ‘‘I don’t choose to marry a man simply because he is under the 
necessity of being encumbered with a wife, in order to remain in possession 
of his money, nor because he imagines he would find it convenient to have 
some one to sew on his buttons and mend his stockings. I may as well 
tell you,’’ she concluded, ‘‘I heard you and auntie talking the matter over, 
and my mind was made up instantly.”’ 

‘* Well, I can’t say that I blame you,’’ responded the professor, his spirits 
falling. What a brute she must think him! He wondered how he could 
convince her that he really did love her. He thought, with a sigh, that it 
was a hopeless task. 

Celia, looking up at that juncture, met the anxious gaze of the professor’s 
near-sighted, spectacled eyes; they were kindly eyes, she couldn’t help 
acknowledging, and there was something in their expression that she had never 
noticed before—something that made her look down again, while a flush 
overspread her face. 

‘*Celia,’’ said he, gently, ‘‘ I want to tell you something now. I'd rather 
have you than all the money in the world,’’ 
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‘* Truly?’ said she, softly. 

‘*Truly,’’ he answered. ‘‘If you'll be my wife, dear, I'll be perfectly 
willing to continue to sew on my buttons and darn my own stockings—and 
yours, too, since such employment is distasteful to you,’’ he added, jocosely. 

‘Oh!’ said she, in becoming confusion, ‘‘ I hope you don’t remember 
that nonsense. I said those things just to shock you.”’ 

‘*T hope,”’ said he, anxiously, ‘‘that you really didn’t mean what you 
said about your resolution to refuse me?” 

She laughed and blushed. ‘‘ I did mean it, at first,’? she said. ‘‘ Then 
you were so nice that I thought you really cared, and I—well, never mind.’’ 

‘If I had only known,”’ observed the professor, regretfully, venturing to 
make captive the little hand that rested on the back of the seat. ‘‘ But I 
hardly comprehend now why you should have been so very—well—mis- 
leading in your reply.”’ 

‘“Why !? exclaimed Celia, her eyes filling again, ‘‘it was just dreadful, 
the way you proposed. You talked as though you didn’t care a speck 
about me.”’ 

‘* Dearest,’’ said the professor, taking her in his arms, ‘‘I was a stupid 
blockhead !’ 

It is to be presumed that the use of such unusual language on the part of 
her suitor convinced Celia of the genuineness of his affection. At all events, 
the professor won his bride and retained possession of his inheritance. 





A SONG FLOWER. 


By Sopute H. ELtts, 


“Tsend you a little Seng Flower pecause in a lowly way it embodies my thought of yon—ever bravely lifting up 
your face to hope and light, however dark the hour may be.” 


PLANT a daisy in thy garden space, 
| I’ll tell thee why : 

Because in storm or sunshine its sweet face 
Turns to the sky. 


So may thy faith, tho’ wrapped in clouds of night, 
With steadfast gaze 

Still turn to Him, whose love shall surely light 
Life’s darkest days. 


So shalt thou hope, and ever comfort see, 
In sorrow’s hour, 

And this shall be a living sign to thee, 
This daisy-flower. 
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By Reupen Briccs DAVENPORT 


\) HE idea is not uncommon that war news of the first 

< importance must be got by the newsgather nm the 
scene of batt The fact is that the earliest news of a great event is quit 
oftell likely to find its way into the channel of publicity by wv of a 
journalistic outpost far removed from the actual field of occurres The 
first news of the bombardment of San Juan de Puerto Rico was obtained 
by a special correspondent of the Associated Press in Hayti through 
certain secret arrangements made in Port au Prince. The first news of the 
first bombardment of the Morro Castle at Santiago de Cuba. and of the 
bombardment of the Spanish positions at Guantanamo Bay, was obt ed by 


like means by the same correspondent at Cape Haytien 


Eagerness to get as promptly as possible within radius of the most probable 
circle of naval warfare excluded from the mind of a designated corre- 
spondent, even before war was declared, all thought of choosing the best o1 
most comfortable conveyance. A correspondent who has been described as 
‘well seasoned,’’ was glad enough to take passage by the freight steamer 


Holstein, for Port au Prince, on April 12th, 1898, rather than wait ter days 
for a regular packet-boat. 


Intensity of desire to hear news of the war that everybody felt was about 
to begin, or had begun perhaps already, did not, of course, surprise on 
arriving in the West Indies. The material interest of West Indians in the 
outcome, and even the course, of such a struggle was recognized as very erent. 
No example of an eagerness for news that was met with in that quarter e@Xx- 
ceeded that which I am about to recount. We were approaching Castle 
Island, that little white dot of coral growth, at which, at long intervals, vessels 
of certam lines, but not that to which the Holstein belonged, stop to receive . ‘ 
and leave a scanty mail. <A large steamer, with black hull and short masts, 
was lying off the lighthouse. We were prolific of conjectures in regard to 


her, her appearance being rather extraordinary. One opinion was that she 
was a cable boat, employed by the American government to sever the Spanish 
communications ; another that she was a privateer, watching for American 
merchantmen ; and a third that she was a prize, left there at anchor by an 
American cruiser which might be near. A small boat put out from shore 
toward us, with two men in it. We soon saw that the steamer tlew the 
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British flag, and that she had no cable mending apparatus aboard. Evidently 
the small boat wanted to hail us; but why? > The captain's curiosity was 
piqued. It was against orders to stop without due occasion, but in war-time 
one certainly could slow up to speak a small boat which wanted to speak one. 
He did slow up, while the man in the stern of the boat waved an arm ener- 
getically. Everybody was eager to hear him speak. We knew that, possibly, 
a swifter steamer than ours, leaving New York a little after us, or some port 
in cable communication with New York, might have touched here, and this 
man might be in possession of most important news about international 
matters. It was the captain’s place to talk with him, but the newspaper 
man’s eagerness got the better of his sense of etiquette, and, as he happened 
to be at the point on the rail nearest to the small boat, he yelled out : 
‘* Any news from the States? Any news of war with Spain ?”’ 


r . — 
| 
| 





ON THE LONG PIER, CAPE HAYTIEN. 

There was an instant’s silence. The man in the stern sheets may have 
been taken aback. Then his voice travelled up to us bravely : 

‘‘Our latest New York date is the 8th. I am ship agent here. 1 have 
come out to ask for news. Excuse me for troubling you, but have you any 
papers that you can spare ?”’ 

A half silly laugh went the round of the ship. We had been fooled, and 
had fooled ourselves. But the captain, who had not opened his mouth so 
far, gave an order, sotto voce, that a bundle of papers be thrown to him, and 
then rang the bell to go full speed ahead. The man in the stern sheets took 
off his hat to the newspaper man, and said, ‘‘Thank you, captain!’ and 
as if by way of explanation of something that needed to be explained: ‘‘ I 
am from Boston.’? And the newspaper man felt more foolish than ever. 

For the brief period of its known history, Hayti has an extraordinary 
quantity of moldy, extremely dilapidated monuments of its past. The eye 
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ST. LOUIS DU NORD, 
lights upon some of them almost as soon as you come within view of the 
entrance to the chief northern harbor at Cape Haytien. Just inside the eastern 
angle of the cape, overhanging the deep water of the ocean, begins, with old 
Fort Picolet, a gray line of antique, crumbling mititary works, that once 
looked formidable, no doubt, to seamen behind smooth-bore cannon of the 
last century, but are now as innocuous and useless as the tumbling down or 


tumbled-down castles of the Rhine. Nothing, however, to nineteenth c« ntury 
eyes, could be odder or more picturesque. Vines, shrubbery and forest trees 
have invaded thenr, and from the low, sloping bluff toward incoming ships 
are wafted the rich, spicy odors of tropic efflorescence. As the steamer 


threads the short, narrow channel, past the western end of a long double line 
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SACKING COFFEE, AT PETIT GOAVE. 
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of foam-crested reefs, which afford a safe enclosure to the port, you may 
discern, twelve miles distant, and directly before you, beyond the great 
Plaine du Nord, the slender twin peaks, on one of which, at its very summit, 
Henri Christophe, as king, erected the wonderful citadel, La Ferriére, and 


near its foot the fastidious palace, Sans Souci. Both look down upon the 


scenes of the most thrilling events of the career of Toussaint L’ Ouverture, 
from the ancient plantation, La Bréda, on which he was born, to the square 
in front-of the present ruins of the magnificent Government House in Cape 
Haytien, where his brother’s son was executed by his order. But from the 
anchorage nothing is seen of this once splendid seat of authority, not even the 
fragment of a wall, though it occupied a commanding plateau, above the 


cathedral plaza, which itself dominates the city. The most conspicuous 











OLD MAKKET-PLACE, IN FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL, PORT AU PRINCE. 


building is the Sisters’ hospice, with red roofs and white walls, ensconced 
under the very shoulder of a green-clad mountain, from which an earthquake 
once heaved another shoulder, burying whole streets of houses and families 
beneath hillocks of rock, trees and soil, hundreds of feet deep. All along the 
alluvial shore toward Picolet, for a distance of nearly a mile, and even on the 
lower slope of the adjoining mountain, are the pitiful ruins wrought by the 
earthquake of 1842, a tragedy equal in horror, though not in magnitude, to 
that of Lisbon. 

The only notable modern establishments at Cape Haytien are the Club and 
the Savonnerie, the latter an industrial enterprise based partly upon American 
and partly upon West Indian capital, which illustrates the rare possibility of 
making a financial suecess of concessions obtained from the jealous, narrow 
and childish Port au Prince government. <A concession for a railway, from 
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BRIDGE ON THE ROAD FROM PORT AU PRINCE TO BIZOTON. 


Cape Haytien to the interior of the northern logwood district, which, if built at 
once, will be the first in the Black Republic, except a steam tramway in Port 
au Prince, seems to promise realization, though there is no telling what greedy 
or whimsical obstacle the oligarchs of the hour may place in its pat! A 
thousand industrial concessions could thrive in Hayti if only effective guar- 


antees of fair and honorable treatment could be obtained from the government. 

Twelve hours suffice for a slow steamer to round the northwestern corner of 
Hayti, past the imposing portal of the Mdéle St. Nicolas Bay, and to traverse, 
by way of the St. Mare channel, the great Gulf of Léogane, arriving off the 
Fort-Islet at Port au Prince, where the handsome gunboats of the Haytian 











ENTRANCE TO TITE PRINCIPAL MARKET-PLACE, PORT AU PRINCE. 
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navy, with dirty and lazy black seamen lounging on their decks, lie like so many 
stagnated hulks, close about the anchorage for merchantmen. The trade wind 
was left behind on passing the Mole; it is hot here—blistering, breathless. 
Crude duplicity marks the dealing of the young blacks who clamor from their 
heavy skiffs at the side of the steamship for the landing of yourself and lug- 
gage. The prices are in Haytian paper, which, by the way, represents a 
premium of from 150 to 225 on gold ; but even at this highly inflated rate an 
ugly, villainous, malignant-looking fellow in military cap and trousers, a 
Haytian conscript with license to labor for his own and. his officers’ benefit, 
with whom a rather loosely worded bargain is made, his language being 
chiefly patois, tries to induce you to pay four prices. You are landed at last, 
and taken in a shabby open cab to the Hotel du Palais on the Champ de 
Mars, the grand government plaza. There the dispute with the harbor porter 
declares itself, speedily reaching a point where he rushes out into the roadway 





from the office, seizes a small boulder 
and returns to menace the Guadalupe 
garcon, who has taken your part, with a 
fracture of the skull. A very black po- 
liceman, cocamacaque in hand, comes, 
hears the harbor villain’s story with os- 
tentatious gravity, and decides against 
you. You make a protest in the most 
vigorous French that you can reduce to 
phrases within his comprehension, and 
presto !—he changes his decision. More 
frantic debate by the villain and the head 
garcon, and the issue is again joined. 
You put in what you esteem a clever anid 
highly judicious comment. Hesitation 
on the part of the policeman. But the 
head garcon intimates for him that if 
Monsieur will take into full account the 
policeman’s very great zeal, the harbor- 
porter may be paid so much, and be 
off with him! Renewed frantic recrimi- 
nation. The porter is paid so much— 
rank robbery at that—but continues to 
howl his objurations until he is driven 
from the premises with stern menaces. 
Then the policeman poses half sullenly 
for his douceur, and when he gets it, 
thanks you with an air of envious hatred. 

This first introduction to the capital 
of the Republic of Hayti, initiates you 
into a knowledge of the prevailing atti- 











PRESIDENT SAM, OF THE HAYTIAN tude of the vast majority of the com- 
REPUBLIC, mon urban population toward white for- 
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PRESIDENT SAM AND HIS STAFF, AT A MILITARY REVIEW. 








PRESIDENT SAM AND HIS CABINET. 
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OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF PRESIDENT SAM, AT PORT AU PRINCE, 
eigners. The educated and the official class share it to a much greater extent 
than one without actual knowledge of the facts would think probable. The 
white is to most Haytians a legitimate victim for every kind of imposition, 
extortion and apparently motiveless persecution. But this hostility is never 
bold ; it ‘‘takes no chances’’; it is the delight of a nature still savage at 
bottom, in wreaking its cruel will upon the helpless. Show once that you 
are not helpless or that you can be avenged, and there is an end to the ex- 
treme pretensions to the contents of your purse or to other things that you 





ENTRANCE TO PRESIDENT’S PALACE. 
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hold dear. This lesson furnishes a key to that side of the Haytian character 
which most concerns the nations who may seek improved commercial and 
other relations with the black islanders. The history of the country shows 
that cruelty, sensuality, envy and superstition have ever been the most strik- 
ing Haytian traits. They still are so; and these qualities await only the oc- 
casion to bring them forth again into full prominence. Another Hyppolite 
may, at any time, seize the machinery of despotism which is throned in the 
so-called Republic, and indulge the sullen craze for butchery which is latent 
in the brains of most of his countrymen. 

All who know Hayti realize these facts, and, further, that there is no hope 
for the political, industrial, commercial or social advancement of the people, 
so long as they are left to their own governmental devices by the great nation 
most interested in the future of themselves and their domain. There was an 





HAYTIAN ARMY DRILL. 


intense and often discreetly expressed desire among the foreigners at Port au 
Prince, after I arrived there in April, that America would be led by the 
general expansion of her foreign policy, which would most probably result from 
her war with Spain, to take Hayti under her tutelage. I was surprised to find 
that the nationality of the speaker rarely seemed to influence, in any degree, 
his opinion as to the kind of foreign domination to which it would be practical 
to subject Hayti within the next few years, provided that the Americans met 
with no great set-back in their exterior undertakings. Many Frenchmen and 
Germans resident in the island were intensely jealous of American influence 
and interests, and sympathized strongly with the cause of Spain. But they 
admitted that to look for Spanish success was quixotic, and that as the main 
hope for foreign commerce in Hayti was the speediest possible foreign inter- 
vention, the only sensible course on their part was to encourage the procuring 
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of that intervention from the one government which could make it surely and 
permanently effective, both because its claim to such authority was best 
founded in international right, and because its national destiny pointed to 
such a course as finally inevitable. On all sides was a broad recognition of 
the accession to American prestige, already made by the decisive steps in 
foreign policy of the few weeks preceding. 

News, or what passes for news, in Port au Prince is chiefly aired on the 
public streets, and in two or three principal cafés and bar-rooms. The local 
journalism is wholly ridiculous. ‘The club, which, like that at Cape Haytien, 
is of mixed membership, is not largely frequented, but it is a good place in 
which to study the manners of the native ‘‘ gentleman.’’ In most things he 
is imitative. In all that appears on a cursory examination, you see in him 
but a dark replica of the ordinary middle-class Frenchman of the provinces. 
The stamp of the oppressors of colonial Hayti remains distinct, indelible. 
This is a most curious phase of social evolution. Though the Haytians have 
so great a traditional hatred of the whites, they esteem anything that is 
French most highly. Nearly all their contracts for public works which cannot 
be filled in their own country go to France. On the metallic frames of public 
buildings, such as churches of recent date and the custom house and market 
sheds erected under Hyppolite, you may see the mark in raised letters of a 
Havre ironfounder. No doubt, if a fair opportunity were given them, 
American concerns could have furnished this material at a less cost than any 
in Europe. 

The educated Haytian does not mind so much being swindled, provided it 
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THE PRESIDENT'’S CARRIAGE RETURNING FROM THE CATHEDRAL (PORT AU PRINCI 
ON A FETE DAY 
is done by the compatriots, perhaps even the descendants of his former 
masters. His nfanners in public are superficially excellent, but they have 
more than the Gallic insincerity. And the underlying barbarism crops out at 
odd moments. Once, at the Port au Prince club, a large, fine bat flew into 


the billiard-room and was caught just outside in the court-yard by the steward. 


A mulatto Haytian seized it and, with a hammer and some small! nails, 
fastened it up on the outer wooden wall of the club house. Instinetively all 
the other Haytians of the place (it was about the middle of the afternoon) 
crowded about him and the victim. His eyes a-gleam with cruel expectancy, 
he hastened to relight his cigarette, and with the ardent end began to torture 
the bat, first blinding it and then applying the fire to its other very sensitive 
points. The poor creature squealed in agony, and the Haytians laughed and 
gloated over the entertainment. ‘‘It is fine fun!’ cried one of them. My 
informant, an American, would have stopped their sport by means of a power- 
ful muscular argument, but that he was a guest of the club, admitted by card, 
and bound to regard them as his hosts. He left the place at once in angry 
disgust and never set foot in it again. 

It is in the Haytian nature to be cruel for the sake of cruelty. Hyppolite, 
riding along one day, when at the height of his blood-mania, saw on the 
upper terrace of a house a poor old, obscure, decrepit tailor, whom he did 
not even know and who, as it proved, did not know him, and was absolutely 
innocent of politics. The tailor, though he removed his hat to the bedizened 
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dignitaries, failed to rise from his chair as they were passing. ‘‘ Take that 
man down,’’ said the President-despot to two of his soldiers. The man 
was taken down. ‘‘Take him away and shoot him !’’ was the next order. 
This was instantly executed, in spite of the pitiful pleading of the victim. 

It is far less easy to get to the President of Hayti than to Mr. McKinley of 
the White House. The pavilion-like palace in the Champ de Mars, sur- 
rounded by its little park, enclosed by a tall iron grating, with lookout 
boxes at the angles, a large and strong military barrack at the rear, and field 
cannon posted here and there, could stand a considerable siege, and, with a 
faithful garrison, would be proof against almost any mob attack. There is 
no end of etiquette involved in the approach to Son Excellence. Yet I was 
favored with fortunate opportunities for seeing Mr. Simon Sam. Tall and 
massive, with an immense paunch, and features and hue that are typically 
African, as you gaze at him in his sumptuous uniform, gorgeous with gold 
lace and a brilliant silk scarf, you cannot help picturing to your mind’s eye 
his hypothetical appearance as a mid-African chief, with huge feathers in his 
topknot, only a rattle-beaded clout about his loins, a nail-studded war club 
in one hand, and about him a band of dusky savages more naked than him- 
self, instead of these strutting gentlemen in tall hats and European clothes, 
and these other prancing gentlemen in gaudy trappings, with tinkling spurs 
and jingling swords. President Sam, however, is not, as it appears thus far, 
a man to be personally feared. His selection was a compromise, and he is 
only the figurehead of the present oligarchs, posing as a moderate statesman, 
while in truth he is only a rather dense-brained, slow-witted and lethargic 
old soldier. It is understood that in state affairs he is almost wholly guided 
by his ministers, of whom Brutus St. Victor, in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment, and Tancréde Auguste, of the department of the interior, are probably 
the ablest. 

The Haytian government, during the whole of the war with Spain, was 
solicitous to have early news of all its important episodes, especially, of course, 
those which took place in the West Indies. Bound by treaty to favor the 
United States as regards facilities for naval refuge, repairing and provisioning 
in its ports, it was deeply worried over the possible consequences to itself, 
if Spanish umbrage to its really anomalous attitude on the neutrality question 
should find sharp expression in action. The government’s secret communi- 
cation with agents in Cuba was maintained with great regularity by means of 
the French cable, until that was cut. The cable company itself also received 
daily a bulletin of the war news, which it published at its several stations in 
the West Indies, but not, as a rule, until twenty or twenty-four hours after 
its receipt. The Associated Press correspondent, on arriving at Port au Prince, 
elaborated a plan of sub-correspondence by which he secured a representative 
at each of the seaports around the entire circumference of the island, without 
question the first time that such a service was ever organized in any of the 
West Indian islands. For some weeks, however, the war in the Antilles did 
not yield any enlivening news. Life for the correspondent became exceed- 
ingly monotonous. There were a few pleasurable variations, of course, such 
as horseback rides to Bizoton and the Riviére Froide, or to Pétionville and 
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La Coup; or the occasional watching of a 
sunset from the upper side of the Champ 
de Mars, in company with a gossiping group 
of gentlemen of leisure and foreigners of 
more or less distinction, around a table in 
the open air, before a modest, primitive 
café. No natural spectacle that I have ever 
witnessed, and I have seen the sun sink 
behind the waters of the Bay of Naples, of 
the Bay of Panama and of the Pacific off 
the Golden Gate, ever excelled this one. 
In May, to one stationed on the Champ 
de Mars, the day-star disappears exactly 
behind the mountains on the Island of 
Gonive in the Gulf of Léogone. When the 
evening haze hangs over this island, the 
trahsient and shifting color effects are most 
remarkable. So splendidly solemn is the 
picture, that one can think of nothing less 
than a mystic holocaust offered at the grand 
altar of Heaven by a priesthood of angels. 
One evening, almost dying of ennui, a 
word which can only be absolutely appre- 
ciated when one is tied too long to a single 
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place in the tropics, the correspondent was 
strolling up the Rue de Bonne Foi, which 
was flooded with a soft, white moonlight, 
when suddenly a confidential acquaintance 
overtaking him, thrust a piece of paper into 
his hand. He entered a_photographer’s 
dwelling where he had business, and glanced 
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at the note. In an instant he was swinging 
around the corner into the nearest cross- 
street, making for the cable office with speed 
quite uncharacteristic of the tropics, and 
some fifteen minutes later New York had the 
very first news concerning Admiral Samp- 
son’s bombardment of San Juan de Puerto 
Rico. 

Of all places on earth, Port au Prince is: 
probably the most prolific of false report. 
The fact is probably due to the volatile, 
ill-balanced, unreflective character of the 
native inhabitants. You have but to sug- 
gest a potentiality to one of them at a casual 
meeting in the street, and in a half-hour 
it is repeated all over the town in the in- 
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dicative absolute. In the absence of any real local newspaper, facts of 
ancient date are very often revamped and recirculated as if they were of 
most recent newness. A few of the wild ‘‘canards’’ about battles and 
naval chases that originated in the Haytian imagination, found their way 
into American news dispatches. The Haytian ear seems to be preternaturally 
acute, for more than once did it receive the reverberations of supposed can- 
nonades at distances varying from one hundred to two hundred and fifty 
miles ! 

Port au Prince is in some respects like a medieval capital. The curfew 
rings at ten o'clock, and after that hour any one who is abroad is certain to 
be gruffly challenged on the principal streets by President Sam’s pickets, and 
very likely may be arrested. A judicious payment of money may effect his 
release ; otherwise he will lie in a foul and infected lock-up all night. The 
town, in any of the lesser quarters, is quaint and semi-barbaric in appear- 
ance. After the curfew the streets are so deserted that the solitude becomes 
weird. I shall not soon forget my sensations on walking two miles one night, 
after twelve o'clock, from Toujeau, a pleasant suburb above the Champ de 
Mars, down to the hotel in which I then lodged on the Place Geffrard. The 
moon was full and its light had an almost ghastly quality. As I crossed the 
wide, barren extent of the Champ de Mars, after emerging from the narrow, 
closely hedged lanes of the suburb, each of the dozen or more sentries along 
the northern bound of the presidential park challenged me successively, 
though at no time was I nearer to them than a hundred yards. Thechallenge 
in the Creole patois has a peculiarly outlandish intonation : 

**Qu’a’ vous ?”’ 

In French this would be: ‘‘ Qui étes vous?’’ I was alone; but, following 
the example of some of my foreign acquaintances, I did not take the trouble 
to answer. A jovial Swedish-American, a night or two before, had responded 
in my presence to these challenges with the monosyllable ‘‘ Rats!’ to which 
the sentry had sonorously rejoined, ‘‘Au large!’ quite as if he understood 
the word and believed it. For myself, I very decorously answered, when I 
deemed it necessary to do so, ‘‘ Américain !’’ or, ‘‘ Etranger !’’ and kept on 
my way at a steady stride, devoutly hoping that all these black pickets 
would be too lazy or too sleepy to stop me. Down in the town some 
of them, indeed, were stretched out on the inner slopes of the gutters, 
fast bound by Morpheus, and from the lips of others the challenge came as an 
inarticulate murmur. But I am certain that I gave the answer some thirty 
times before I stepped at last over the slumber-deadened form of a ragged, bare- 
foot porter at the door opening into the court of my hostelry, and mounted 
the dirty stone stairway to my chamber. 

The Fort National, at Port au Prince, is a natural citadel, dominating not 
only the city, the harbor and the suburbs, but also the southern edge of the 
vast Plaine du Cul de Sac. The jealous suspicion with which strangers are 
kept at a distance from it is sometimes amusing, when one remembers that 
any modern fleet could silence all of its guns and blow its ramparts to pieces 
in five minutes. It could be made, however, a most formidable work. The 
curious gateway fortifications or portails at the northern and southern 
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extremities of the city, and the beautiful gray fortress above Bizoton, on the 
mountain side, are abandoned and ruinous, and the Fort Islet is of no present 
account except as the site of a lighthouse. 

Ot hotels, there is none worthy of the name in all Hayti; and of restau- 
rants, those of which the cuisine and service are simply endurable can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Of the few industrial establishments, 
those in which the exquisite Haytian coffee is cleaned and bagged are most 
interesting, because of the picturesqueness of the figure groups which one 
may see there. The stranger with artistic perceptions, too, will wish to 
observe the native women who engage in laundering in the streams near the 
towns, usually almost entirely, if not quite, naked. Here are models of con- 
tour and pose in ebony and bronze, in settings of wild and exuberant 
vegetation, ready to the eye of any artist who wishes to find new and notable 
direction for his talent and industry. Every minute of the day affords also 


new variety in the quaint scenes to be observed in the urban and village 
streets. 
In Cape Haytien, whither I returned in June in the French steamer Olinde 


Rodriques—which, by the way, was afterward seized as a blockade runner 


I was actually arrested once after midnight while returning from the cable 


office to my lodging. My captors were the garrison patrol, and the arrest 
was the more absurd since there were hundreds of violations of tl urfew 
regulation to a single punishment therefor. Had I been seized by two or 


three policemen, I should have found no difliculty in obtaining my imme- 
diate release through the payment of a small sum. But I found myself 
surrounded by a squad of soldiers, some fifteen strong, and naturally an open 
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suggestion of a bribe was received by the lieutenant with ostentatious outcry. 
Finding reasoning and soft answer of no avail, I fell back upon my American 
citizenship and defied them. It was very much of a ‘bluff,’ but it served 
to delay matters. At first they were taken aback and evidently were im- 
pressed, but on second thought they evinced anger and threatened me with 
their firearms. The lieutenant, however, with great ostentation, affected to 
calm them. He reminded them that I was a foreigner, without the 
advantages of Haytian birth and enlightenment. The order, ‘‘ En marche,” 
was given several times, but I did not budge. My lodging was only a 
hundred yards away, but not a person was in sight other than the patrol. I 
turned over in my mind what I should do in the event of actual outrage 
being offered me. I might have run for it, doubting, as I did, that they 
would dare to renew the arrest on the threshold of my domicile. Suddenly, 
however, around the corner from the club house there loomed up a well- 
dressed figure, a half-blood Santo Domingan whom I knew, and who had 
powerful political connections. In an instant the situation changed. 

‘‘You have no right,’’ he said to the patrol, ‘‘to take monsieur to the 
lock-up. Your duty is to escort him to his domicile, and if the magistrate 
wishes to see him, he will summon him to-morrow.”’ 

So I was escorted to my lodging, and the guard saluted me on parting, at 
which moment, to make good certain broad hints which I had uttered, I 
slipped into the lieutenant’s hand two Haytian paper dollars or ‘‘ gourdes,”’ 
worth together about seventy cents in gold. The next day I obtained from 
the délégué or governor of the departments of the North and the Northwest, an 
imposing document, signed and sealed, authorizing me to circulate in the 
town at any hour of the night and without being molested by the patrol. 
General Nord Alexis, the governor, after mixing in an attempt at revolution 
some years ago, was saved from execution by the commandant of an Ameri- 
can gunboat, on which he took refuge. He has never forgotten this fact, and 
is notably obliging to Americans. 

During the days of uncertainty as to whether Cervera’s fleet was really 
bottled up in Santiago Harbor, the correspondent was bombarded with 
numerous cable dispatches from New York asking, almost imploring him, for 
news. If he had had a fast steamer at his disposal, he would have run over 
several times to the station of Schley’s squadron before Santiago, and could 
have brought back clear accounts of the situation there to be cabled to the 
North. But it was not practicable to charter a steamer. The only ones 
available were those of the Haytian coasting line, and $500 a day and a guar- 
antee of three times the value of the craft, besides provisioning and payment 
of the crew’s wages, were demanded. There was immeasurable red tape, too, 
to be unwound in conjunction with the misplaced scruples of the Haytian 
government regarding neutrality. While he was negotiating with Port au 
Prince by cable on this subject, a message came to him one afternoon at the 
Union Club, written on exceedingly thin paper, in a hand that he knew. It 
was merely notes jotted down with great brevity, yet comprising much 
detail, of the first attack upon the seaward fortifications of Santiago by the 
American navy. A few days afterward, in the same mysterious manner, the 
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correspondent got news of the destruction of the terminal cable house at the 
Playa del Este, at the mouth of Guantanamo Bay, by American shells, and 
the bombardment of the Spanish positions in that vicinity, and the flight of 
the telegraphers, the last intelligence that passed from Cuba under the sea to 


Hayti before the severing of the cable. 

To be ordered to that barbaric, almost desolate paradise, the Mole St. 
Nicolas, when one was burning, after two months of waiting, to set foot in 
Cuba, was surely something to try any ordinary temper. The bay of the 


Mole St. Nicolas is one of the most imposing in the world. It seems to 
every civilized person who beholds it a bitter shame that some great nation 
cannot utilize it for naval purposes. On its southern shore is a small decay- 


ing settlement, without a white inhabitant except the three French cable 
operators ordinarily stationed there. Not a physician, not an apothecary, 
not a hotel, not a restaurant, not a bakery, not a grocery-shop! I found it 
impossible to stomach the food, with its concomitants of filth, that was set 
befgre me at the sole pension in the place, kept by a Guadalupe woman 
under the patronage of the Frenchmen ; and it was really a rare good fortune 
which placed a colleague and myself in possession of some excellent canned 
victuals, brought by the cable steamer from Cape Haytien, and enabled us to 
parley for a time with our misery. Think of having water that was visibly 
alive with wrigglers offered you at table, and dinner served on a foul, greasy 
table by a dirty, half-nude black girl, with a bad cold in the head and no 


civilized notion of the use of a handkerchief! I was more than half ill when 
I left Cape Haytien. I believe that my life was really saved at the Méle by the 
simple fact that a native lady, Madame Legros, the matriarch of one of the 
most respectable families there, insisted, out of the largeness of her heart, 
upon sending to me every morning a clean china teapot full of hot goat’s 


milk, which I found to be wholesome and delicious and drank with avidity. 


_ The gallant Wainwright, of the U. 8. S. Gloucester, also contributed greatly to 


our relief, by sending us ashore a large ship-cask of distilled water 

Sut there were some charms about those few long, drowsy days at the 
Mole. Nothing could be more interesting and romantic in appearance than 
the immense old fortifications of the colonial times which still frown, though 
with empty and crumbling ramparts, upon the lolling waters. What is 
known as the ‘‘ natural naval dock,’’ in the long arm of the bay at its eastern 
extremity, with hundreds of fathoms of water close up to the coral-ribbed shore, 
deserves to be named among the wonders of the world. My usual morning 
bath was taken in company with the pelicans on the beach in front of the 
village ; but once my companion and myself were rowed over to a beautiful 
sand-floored basin, under the coral cliffs on which one of the abandoned 
fortresses stands, and there, hedged in by friendly reefs, which kept the 
sharks at large, we enjoyed the most delightful swim of our lives. The pale 
green water was absolutely clear, and the bottom was always distinctly 
visible, with its strange treasures of sponges, starfish and eccentric coral 
growths. A little fringe of the trade wind crept over the land, and the ardent 
sun made nudity a luxury. 

The cable terminal house, which was used at this time as the operating 
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station, was a small pagoda-like structure of corrugated iron on one of the 
old ramparts, overlooking the sea, three-quarters of a mile westward from the 
center of the village. Right adjoining it a sun-shelter of bamboo poles, with 
a thatch of palm leaves, had been erected by the operators. A hammock 
swung underneath, with a cheap Yankee rocking-chair beside it. Here, 
while their messages in English were being slowly and painfully clicked off, 
correspondents whose dispatch boats were waiting in the roadstead would 
lounge and gossip by day or night, courting the coy breeze or watching the 
play of sunlight, starlight or moonlight on the waters. But, in the evening, 
a still cooler spot was the beach just below the thicket-hidden rampart, 
where one might lie dreaming for hours, shut out from all sign of habitation 
except the faint twinkle of a fisher’s hut under the gray cliff of the Mdle, out 
toward the sea, the lazy swells lapping near one’s feet with their peculiarly 
high-pitched monotone, suggestive of mysterious voices, and so forget that he 
was not on a lone treasure island which Stevenson would have loved to people 
out of his teeming imagination. 

The welcome opportunity to cross to Santiago province came at last, and I 
saw Baiquiri for the first time very early on the morning after the navy, by 
judicious bombardment, had cleared the way for the debarkation of the 
troops under General Shafter. 


THE CHARGE. 


By Wi1Lu1AM HAMILTON HAYNE. 


| \ 71TH shot and shell, like a loosened hell, 
Smiting them left and right, 
They rise or fall on the sloping wall 
Of beetling bush and height. 
They do not shrink at the awful brink 
Of the rifle’s hurtling breath, 
3ut upward press, as their ranks grow less, 
To the open arms of Death! 
Through a storm of lead, o’er maimed and dead, 
Onward and up they go, 
Till hand to hand the unflinching band 
Grapple the stubborn foe! 


O’er men that reel, ’mid the glint of steel, 
Bellow or boom of gun, 

They leap and shout over each redoubt 
Till the final trench is won! 

Oh, charge sublime! Over dust and grime 
Each hero hurls his name 

In shot or shell, like a molten hell, 
To the topmost heights of fame. 

And prone or stiff under bush and cliff 
Wounded and dead men lie, 

While the tropic sun on a grand deed done 
Looks with his piercing eye. 
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THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE. 


By MARY SARGENT HOPKINS. 


S the ‘‘ proof of the pudding is in the eating,’’ so riding in a 


1 automobile 

is convincing to the most skeptical that it has many advantages over a 

horse-drawn vehicle. The ease with which these carriages can be han- 

dled was first demonstrated to the writer in a ride of two or three hours 
through the congested streets of the business part of Boston. 

The driver experienced no difficulty in guiding the carriage in and out 


among the ruck of electric cars, heavy trucks and all sorts of traffic that goes 
to make up the busy panorama daily passing in the business portion of a city. 
The instantaneous halt or change of direction possible with an automobile 
gives a feeling of security, compatible with the belief that no matter how great 
the emergency the carriage will come out triumphant. 

Writing from a popular rather than a scientific view, it is not necessary to 
discuss the mechanical forces constituting the driving power, nor to give in 
detail any advantages of one motive power over another ; be it steam, elec- 
tricity, vapor, compressed air, or any of the great forces, the manipulating of 
which needs an education in mechanism and engineering to understand, the 
first questions are—whether the motor carriage is superior to one drawn by 


horses, and why? Time enough to discuss the particular power after our 
minds are settled upon these points. 


A person possessed of an unbiased, unprejudiced mind, cannot fail to 
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acknowledge that if half that is said in favor of automobiles be true, the time 
is near when our old-time faithful friend and servitor, the horse, will be found 
in the same category with other animals (that are bred in the carefullest manner 
for pets and companions), and used only occasionally for riding or driving. 

Long years of slavery—and too often abuse—have earned for all equine 
kind a place in the greenest of pastures, beside the clearest of waters, where, 
shoeless and unencumbered, they may throw up their heels in exultation that 
steam and electricity have replaced them; while they, secure from kicks, 
blows and abuse, can give their whole attention to becoming more intelligent 
and happy creatures. For in spite of the most advanced stage of mechanical 
propulsion, while men and women continue to be animal-loving beings, the 
horse will never become entirely obsolete. 

It is thought by some that the motor carriage is more expensive than the 
horse-drawn vehicle, but a little calculation in mental arithmetic will soon 
convince them to the contrary. 

The price of a good pair of horses, or even of one, with their parapher- 
nalia, harness, blankets, ete., to say nothing of what the carriage itself costs, 
leaves very little, if any, margin in their favor. Then, taking into considera- 
tion keep and attendance, and the liability of animals to sickness and death, 
the balance is entirely on the side of the self-propelling carriage. 

The convenience and utility of the latter are self-evident. Stable or storing 
room can be had where it would be impossible to keep an animal; not 
nearly as much space is necessary, and the carriage is ready at a moment’s 
notice. For those who do not care to keep a stable, an electric carriage is an 
especial convenience. A coachman is not obligatory, as anyone—man or 
woman—of ordinary intelligence can acquire the ability to manage a motor 
carriage in a 
short time. It 
is not nearly so 
hard as getting 
the mastery over 
a refractory bi- 
cycle, and the 
nervous expen- 
diture is not so 
great. 

If automo- 
biles were in 





more general 
use our streets 
and roads would 
be in a much 
better condi- 
tion, not to men- 
tion the im- 
AN ELECTRIC DELIVERY WAGON, provement from 
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DOUBLE-SEATED ELECTRIC CARRIAGE, 


a sanitary point of view. The pounding of a horse’s iron shoes and the wear 
from the narrow steel tires disintegrate the best paved roadways, producing 
dusty discomfort and frequent necessity for repairs. 

Where the question of economy does not exist, the fact that automobiles 
can be used as spare horses appeals to owners of horses who really love their 
animals. A man often spares his horses at great inconvenience to himself. 

Extremes of weather affect the automobile as little as the fact that it has 
just come in from a long run. It does not go lame, get sick or ‘‘ get off 
its feed.’’ 

One of thé greatest advantages in driving a motor is the quickness with 
which the action answers the thought. 

When driving a horse, in case of danger, where change of course or. stqp- 
ping means salvation, the thought must be communicated from the driver’s 
brain to that of the horse through the medium of voice, rein and bit before 
the animal can act, and even that infinitesimal delay may mean disaster. 
Then, again, the driver’s thoughts are not always the horse’s thoughts, nor 


are their wills always identical at critical moments. Fright overcomes the 
long training of the best-mannered animal at times, when trouble is sure to 
follow. 


A carriage minus horses can be backed and turned in safety, where the 
greater space required for the horses would surely mean danger for either 
them or the carriage and its occupants. When left standing 
attendant all possibility of a runaway is avoided by displacing a small key 
which belongs between the batteries and the motor; this can be carried in 
the pocket and inserted before the carriage is started. 
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A lady using for calling a hansom or brougham can sit at her ease while 
the driver runs up long flights of steps and ascertains whether the persons to 
be called upon are at home. Errands in the shops can be done in the same 
way, as there are no horses to watch, and in many ways the driver can be of 
great service in the attention he is enabled to give his passenger. No thought 
need be given to the discomfort of horses while waiting for my lady who is 
at the theatre, opera or other late function. 

Then there is the delightful exhilaration that comes from speeding along 
boulevard or roadway, with nothing in front to obstruct the view, no mud or 
dust to soil the clothing, and with a realizing sense of the triumph of mind 
over matter—a great power conquered and made a willing slave. 

No feelings of sympathy are drawn upon when a slight acceleration of 
power sends the automobile flying up an incline. There are no heaving 








SINGLE-SEATED ELECTRIC PHAETON, 


chests, smoking nostrils or steaming flanks to excite commiseration. The 
quality of mercy, strained or unstrained, is not called into play to shorten the 
ride or to pause for breathing spells. 

A powerful force is harnessed that never wearies, never grows hungry or 
thirsty, never trembles with the cold or faints with the heat, never becomes 
panic-stricken, never stumbles and breaks a leg, or goes blind, or needs new 
shoes, harness or blanket. The price of oats is immaterial ; exercise is not 
necessary to keep it in condition. Small wonder that the owner and user ol 
the motor carriage feels master of the situation. 

The only arbitrary conditions are contiguity to a supply of electricity for 
re-charging, and a knowledge of the simple technicalities necessary to proper 
handling of the power. 

It is interesting and reassuring to know that the carriages, as soon as 
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mechanically and electrically complete, before receiving their final finish and 
upholstery, are subjected to a two-fold test. They are first run over obstruc- 
tions, and subjected to repeated strains which are equal to the severest likely 
to be received upon the road, and the yielding or alteration of any part is 
carefully noted by a series of previous and subsequent measurements accu- 
rately made. Following thé obstruction test, the carriage is given a road run 
of twenty miles over a specially selected rough, hilly road. This forms one 
of the severest hill-climbing tests, and acts as supplementary to the obstruc- 
tion test in bringing to light structural weaknesses. 

While ability to withstand the severest conditions of ordinary road service 
is, perhaps, all that might be demanded from a motor carriage, it is grati- 
fying to know what their behavior would be in case of accident, and to feel 
that under abnormal conditions the factor of strength and safety in construe- 
tion has been considered of vital importance in their manufacture. The 
citing of two instances will illuminate this point of view. 

The first was narrated to the writer ; the second is a bit of personal experience, 
in which an electric hansom cab, snow and a cable car were prominent 
factors in a collision in one of New York City’s most crowded thoroughfares. 

The first was a deliberate trial, on fine asphalt, to test thé strength of the 
wheels and to find out the efficiency of the steering gear at a high rate of 
speed. Running at a speed of fourteen miles an hour, an attempt was made 
to turn the carriage sharply around in a thirty-foot circle without throwing 
off the power. The experiment would have been a success had not the pave- 
ment been wet, and the consequent cleavage or traction of the tires insufficient. 
The carriage slid at full speed sideways until the wheels struck the curb with 
such force as to overturn it, but not even the alignment of the wheels was 
affected, showing how strong in construction and how true in mechanism was 
the vehicle. Under such a test a carriage of ordinary construction would 
doubtless have suffered the fate of the deacon’s ‘‘ one hoss shay.”’ 

The other test, referred to as a bit of personal experience, occurred the day 
after a snow storm in New York. When we started out, my driver and [, 
it was with the avowed determination—on my part, at least—that it should 
be an obstacle trip against time ; and certainly the fates favored by providing 
a most unexpected test. 

We passed everything on our way down-town, rushing through he aps -of 
snow piled up for removal as if they contained no more resisting power than 
so much vapor. Now and again we would be caught between two heavily- 
laden trucks, thereby losing a moment, made up almost immediately by a 
dash through an opening, impossible to have taken advantage of had horses 
been attached to our carriage. When conditions would permit, away we flew 
at the highest rate of speed allowed by the city authorities, stopping almost 
instantly in the space of a little more than a carriage length as some lumbering 
teamster or truckman, not heeding our warning gong, crossed our path. The 
procession of cable cars we left one by one in the rear; in and out we 
threaded our way, sometimes directly behind, sometimes in front of the cars, 
but not long behind or in front of any one thing. 

In going down Eighth Avenue, where we struck a bit of cleared asphalt, 
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ELECTRIC HANSOM. 

our course was so swift and steady it seemed like the flight of a bird, as, with 
outstretched but motionless wings, he cuts his way in downward swoop. 

Turning into Chambers Street, and thence into Broadway, a few moments 
brought us into the thickest of the traffic. Turning into Water Street, where 
I had a business call to make, we started across the cable car tracks. A mis- 
calculation on the part of the cab-driver or the gripman—possibly both— 
resulted in an unmistakable opportunity for a collision. The gripman’s eyes 
appeared to bulge from under his brows (I had full opportunity to watch him, 
as my attention was not distracted by my driver, whom I could not see), as 
he applied his brake, using his best endeavors to slacken the speed of the car. 
At the same instant my driver (also with bulging eyes, no doubt) turned on 
his reserve power, but too late to prevent the car from dashing into the rear 
wheels of the cab ; the front ones were, fortunately, already over the track. The 
shock was sufficient to slam both front doors open, and to nearly dislodge the 
driver from his perch. Neither car nor cab stopped, and there was no 
apparent injury to either vehicle. While the car sped up the track, away we 
went with renewed impetus born from the force within our strong box. The 
onlookers stared, while the passenger in‘ the cab was wondering what new 
worlds would be met and conquered. Escaping unscathed was a great 
strengthener of faith in the motor cab. 
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Neither the gripman nor driver had time to fill the surrounding atmosphere 
with that super-abundance of picturesque objurgation which seems to be the 
first duty of drivers of horses in New York when any trouble occurs as to right 
of way. Whether the handling of one of Nature’s greatest forces produces a 
moral reformation in that respect, or whether the star actors in this almost 
tragedy were too scared to speak, will never be*known; but certain it is, 
not a word was spoken until my driver inquired, with some apparent appre- . 
hension, whether his passenger was all right. Being reassured upon this 
point, we turned into Water Street, only to discover that our speed was greatly 
reduced from the shock of the collision having caused a leakage of power. 

A telephone message to the stable up-town soon brought another cab, in 
which we continued our journey without further mishap.* The distance 
from the lower end of Water Street to the Grand Central Station, at Forty- 
second Street, we made through a tangle of tracks, cars, horses, pedestrians 
crossing the streets over snow heaps and through mud and slush, in a little 
over thirty minutes. During the dreadful weather of last winter, when snow, 
wind and zero weather made the streets of New York almost impassable, the 

“I do not know if I should have given my consent to have deliberately driven in 
front of a cable car in order to demonstrate the strength and security of an electric 
hansom cab; but any doubts that I may have had were settled, for the shock which 
we received would assuredly have knocked the wheels of an ordinary carriage into 
kindling wood. The solid disks may not be as pleasing to the fastidious eye, but they 
are to be depended upon in emergencies. 
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ELECTRIC VICTORIA, 


motor vehicles pushed through it all, and they were kept running night 
and day. 

There is to me one peculiarity about a motor carriage, either steam or elec- 
tric: they inspire the most unbounded confidence. I have absolutely no 
feelings of apprehension while going at the highest rate of speed, or while fol- 
lowing the most intricate windings. Part of this immunity from nervousness 
may, perhaps, be laid at the door of ignorance, part to the knowledge that a 
competent man is at the helm ; but the fact remains that in all the test runs 
I have made—and they have been not a few—I have felt at perfect peace 
with myself and all the world in general, and with the inventors, makers and 
drivers of automobiles in particular. My nerves are neither abnormally 
strong nor weak, so that I can assure any who may have doubts about enjoying 
a self-propelling carriage on account of nervousness that they may set their 
fears at rest. Any charge of clumsiness or weight that may be brought as an 
argument against the automobiles can be more than offset by its strength to 
withstand shock, and ability to run unimpeded, without any deleterious effects, 
under circumstances and conditions which would be fatal to the ordinarily 
constructed carriage. 


The cost of running electric carriages, such as are illustrated in this article, 
is very little. Where the current is taken from the wires connected with the 
city mains of central lighting stations, the cost for a full charge seldom exceeds 
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sixty cents, giving power, under favorable conditions, to run from thirty to 
thirty-five miles. Lighting and power companies usually base their prices on 
the amount of current consumed, so that the user of a carriage employing the 
same current for lighting his house, or for any other purpose, can arrange to 
have the batteries charged at an extremely slight cost, which cost can be still 
further reduced if the carriage owner possesses his own private plant 

The time is not far distant when carriages can get their power from charging 
plugs in the streets, so that, if necessary, a vehicle can pull alongside the plug 
and fill up with the distance-annihilating power. 

While upon the subject of automobiles we must not ignore the claims of 
steam as a motive power, nor the fact that the near future has in store for us 
surprises in the application of compressed air as a means of locomotion. The 
horseless carriage, private and public, cars, trucks and all sorts and kinds of 
vehicles used for transportation, whether driven over the pavement of city 
streets or along grass-bordered country roads, are destined in a comparatively 
short time to be so numerous as to excite little or no attention. 

The steam carriage has some claims to superiority over the electric : it is a 
better hill-climber, and its capacity for mileage is practically unlimited, pro- 
vided one does not go so far into an uninhabited country as to be unable to 
buy naphtha or kerosene for feeding the engine. 

The steam carriage is not necessarily so heavy as the electric, the latter 
having to carry many pounds of dead weight in storage batteries. At an 
automobile contest given in Boston not a great while ago, the writer was priv- 
ileged to see a practical demonstration of several styles and makes of automo- 
biles. A steep grade was built for showing the hill-climbing qualities of the 
contesting carriages. Here those propelled by steam easily demonstrated their 
superiority in ability to climb a steep incline, and some of them were perfect 
wonders of speed as they flew around the track. 

As we look back at the first developments of all discoveries in forces and 
their application, we know that a very few years will show as marked 
improvements in motors, and in every branch of mechanical transportation. 





NIGHT. 
By HERBERT BASHFORD. 


ELOVED Night—calm, soothing Summer Night! 

B Your presence breathes of peace, your raven hair 

Falls over me, and tender as the prayer 
Of kneeling virgin in dawn’s holy light 
Is your caressing hand on Sorrow’s white 
And trembling lips, or furrowed face of Care ; 
Sweet Slumber nestles on your breast, and where 
Your dark robe trails, in valley or on height, 
The petals of your dream-flowers flutter down 
To sleeping eyes. I love you—love you so, 
Mother of mine—and when the day is done 
I watch to see the first gleam in your gown 
Of lamhent jewels, that thrill and throb as though 
The pulse of God beat through them—every one! 
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WOMEN AS TRAVELERS. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION—VIIL. 


By MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM, 


War with Spain, Author of * Maxi 


War Correspondent in the Chino-Japanese War, and in the late 

and the Philippines.” 

A S the world grows smaller the number of women travelers grows great. 

| This is merely another form of saying that the greater security, economy 
and rapidity of travel have opened new opportunities for ambitious 


women. At the present time there are the traveling companion, the courier, 
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the war correspondent, the foreign correspondent, the commercial traveler, 
the missionary, and the student, who, paradoxically enough, is usually a 
teacher. I would leave out of consideretion the travelling companion, be- 
cause she is an annex or attachment to the traveler proper and is not a 
traveler per se. I might also add the woman explorer, because in the past 
ten years Mrs. Alice Le Plongeon and Miss Kingsley have won name and 
fame in this field of activity. 

Women are both fitted and unfitted for travel. They have less strength 
and daring than men, but, on the other hand, they have more tact and a 
greater regard for the rights of others. In many parts of the Far East small 
mobs of criminals are apt to attack the stranger within their gates. When 
this occurs, the male traveler usually gets off better than the female. On the 
other hand, a far greater source of trouble springs from the wanton or ignorant 
violation of native customs and religious laws. Here men sin fifty times 
where women do once. 

Tuavel brings out the deep ethical difference between the two sexes. In 
London I have often noticed that the average American gentleman makes a 
beeline for the famous inns, pubs and music halls, while the average American 
woman goes to Westminster, St. Paul’s and the Tower of London. In Paris 
the former patronizes the café chantant and the Moulin Rouge, and the 
latter the Louvre, Notre Dame, the Madeleine and the Hotel des Invalides. 

In Japan the one frequents the tea gardens, with their pretty musmes, or 

the places where the geishas give their songs and dances, while the other 
devotes her time to the bazaars, the flower gardens and the temples. In 
China civilized manhood is to be found at the clubs, the race-tracks and other 
less commendable, places of recreation, while womanhood finds amusement in 
the joss-houses, the curio stores, the pagodas and the social life of the Chinese 
gentry. 
_. To bea successful traveler demands nothing more than the small virtues 
forethought, common sense, patience and, it may be, a little resignation. As 
at times it will be impossible to stop more than a day at a single place, it is 
well to use colored apparel, which will not show a little dust or dirt 80 quickly 
as white or pale colors do. The wise traveler uses blue or gray woolens 
rather than pretty silks or dainty lawns. Yet even here civilization is making 
such progress the world over that it is possible, in nearly every part of the 
world, to send soiled clothing to the laundry and have it returned renovated 
within twenty hours. 

In Honolulu, Yokohama, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Canton, Singapore, 
Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, Aden and Alexandria I have found that this 
could be done in even less time. At Hong Kong I recall a lot of linen and 
cotton clothing being given to a washerwoman (who was a man, by the way) 
at 9 a. m., and being returned beautifully washed, cleaned and _ ironed 
at 9 Pp. M. 

The exercise of forethought prevents one wearing colors which give offense. 
Orange, for example, is exceedingly unpopular in central and southern 
Ireland ; red, black and white ribbons expose the wearer to insult and abuse 
in Paris ; a green hat worn by a giaour is apt to produce a row in many 
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Moslem countries. Yellow-white and white mean death in China, while royal 
purple and imperial yellow excite unfavorable and often painful comments 
in many of the Asian lands. 

A traveler who remembers that two-thirds of the population of the world 
believe in the ‘‘ evil eye’’ or jettatura, and that one-third is alarmed by being 
made the focus of an opera glass or a camera, will be careful about staring 
or employing the objects named when in semi-civilized communities. 

An American woman going abroad should bear in mind that human 
health and life do not possess the same value in most of the countries of the 
world as in the United States, Great Britain, Germany and France. In 
Eastern and African countries they have little or no value. Wisdom, there- 
fore, dictates going forearmed. A box of quinine pills, of salol pills, a bottle 
of Sun cholera mixture, and a metal vial containing permanganate of potash 
or other powerful disinfectant are invaluable traveling companions. 

Outside of the four countries mentioned the drinking water should be 
regarded with perpetual suspicion. Though more expensive, it is cheaper in 
the long run to use any first-class mineral water, club soda or even distilled 
water. The old rule of doing in Rome as the Romans do should be applied 
to the diet. It is better for health, and it is far better for happiness. In 
Turkey, for instance, I have found the Turkish coffee, which is as thick as 
pea soup, far better than the so-called French coffee, which can be procured 
at most of the hotels and restaurants. In France and in Germany the light 
vin ordinaire, when mixed with water or mineral water, is better and pleas- 
anter than any other beverage. From Italy through to India the ideal coffee 
is the Mocha. From India to Hong Kong the best is the Java, while from 
Hong Kong to Japan either the mixed Java and Manila, or the Java, Manila 
and Mocha, may be cordially recommended to the voyager. From experience 
I learned in the West Indies the best beverage was young cocoanut milk, 
especially where it has been cooled a little. I did not believe this at first, 
having a vague notion that water was preferable ; but in my first trip to 
Cuba I found that the water in many places was very impure, and often dan- 
gerous, and in my last visit to Cuba and Puerto Rico, during the late war, 
that cocoanut milk used regularly and continuously kept away all tropical 
malaria. 

A wise woman travels with as little baggage as possible. One medium- 
sized trunk, which when filled weighs sixty pounds, a good valise and a 
strong satchel or grip should be the limit of her impedimenta. Correspond- 
ents should add to this a pair of good field glasses and a medium-sized 
light-weight typewriter. I have one which I used in the Chino-Japanese 
war in Corea, Japan and China, and in the late war with Spain in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. Formerly these indispensable mechanisms were bulky, heavy 
and painfully angular, but in response to an ever-growing demand new styles 
have been created, so that the correspondent can choose from at least a dozen 
patterns, nearly al! of which are efficient and trustworthy. 

So far as languages are concerned, English is far superior to all the rest, 
and will carry one through nearly every part of the world. Next to that is 
either French or Spanish. The popular belief that French has a much wider 
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vogue than Spanish is far from accurate. The decadence of Spain has thrown 
into oblivion the fact that Spanish was once the court language of the civilized 
world, as well as the commercial language of all traflicdom. Even to-day it 
is spoken in Mexico, in the Central and South American Republics, the West 
‘Indies, the islands of the Atlantic on the west coast of Africa, on the African 
coast from Morocco to the Congo, by the traders of Macao and the people of the 
Philippines. There are Spanish merchants in nearly every city, as well as a 
Spanish consul and consular agent. French is spoken in every consulate 
excepting those of the United States ; the general rule of American politics 
being to make a knowledge of languages a bar to appointment in the consular 
service. German is becoming more-widely spoken every year, and will carry 
a traveler almost as far as English. This is due to the excellent policy of 
the empire, which compels every consular officer to speak English, and prac- 
tically obliges every commercial traveler to speak the language of the country 
with which he desires to do business. 

Wherever I have gone I have almost invariably encountered Germans, of 
both the oflicial and mercantile classes, who spoke English and also the 
local dialects. 

It is not difficult for a bright, energetic woman to learn enough words in 
any language within a week, to get along in a strange country. The number 
varies from two to five hundred words, and these can be found in the 
excellent little hand-books for which the Germans are famous. At Alexan- 
dria and Cairo are manuals of colloquial Arabic ; in the Indian cities, of the 
chief languages of Hindustan ; in Singapore, of Malay ; in Hong Kong, of 
Cantonese, and in Yokohama, of Japanese. If a traveler intends to spend 
more than two months in a strange country one of these books is simply 
invaluable. The mornent one begins to learn, the natives everywhere take an 
intense interest in the student’s progress, and help along with approving 
smiles or with polite and pleasant corrections. American and English women 
possess more linguistic talent than is commonly |clieved. The number of 
those who are walking polyglots is quite large. The late Dr. Amelia B. 
Edwards had a thorough knowledge of at least seven languages, and a 
smattering of three or four more. One of the best Chinese scholars is Miss 
Tallmadge, of Amoy Fokien. Another remarkable linguist who is proficient 
in many Hindustan, Malay and Chinese dialects is Mrs. John Anderson. It 
was said of her that she could travel overland from Shanghai to Bombay, and 
understand, in whole or in part, every speech encountered between those two 
cities. Miss Willimina Armstrong is familiar with six Indian languages, and 
is probably the only Anglo-Saxon woman alive who can converse in classical 
Sanscrit. 


As for the expense of travel, women can journey at a smaller outlay than men. 

Travel and literature combined present a fine industrial field for the educa- 
ted woman. Books of travel are always in demand, and so swift are the 
changes in modern life, that the book of to-day is generally antiquated ten 
years hence. The encroachments of civilization upon the wilds are bringing 
into notice and making of interest scores of places which heretofore were of 
no account excepting to the map-maker or the strategist. Thus, at the 
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present time, there is a noble field in upper Egypt, on account of the archieo- 
logical discoveries which are being made in that territory. There is a second 
field around Khartoum, especially in regard to the domestic life of the 
Baggaras and other ethnic types in that populous country. 

Tanganyika, and Fort Salisbury, in Rhodesia, offer rich harvests to the 
observer and writer. The Congo basin is now attracting the special attention 
of the student, as are the many tribes and races of the Philippines, and that 
strange mixture of peoples in Burmah and southwestern China. 

Nearer home, waiting for the investigator and student, are the Spanish- 
Jewish colony at Salonica, in Turkey, the Armenian districts in Persia and 
also in Russia, the isolated tribes and valley dwellers in Asiatic Turkey and 
Asia Minor, and the ruins in the interior and southwest of Arabia. 

These are but a few of the long list of places and peoples which are waiting 
for students, and especially women students, to be described for the benefit 
of the great reading public. 

It would not be well to close without a word as to the travel clubs which 
have begun to spring in the present decade. They were started by Toynbee 
Hall, in London, and through their success in enabling men and women to 
travel at a minimum expense are developing into goodly proportions. In 
these, women have taken an active part, and it is fair to presume that they 
will continue to do so as the movement grows in power and volume. All the 
tendencies of to-day point to the woman traveler as one of the leading 
figures of the century so soon to dawn. 
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By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS. 


SHABBY, solitary’ railway station, eighteen feet square, in the New 
A Jersey ‘barrens.’? Outside is a wilderness of serub oaks and pines, 

and sand, sand, sand, into which the chill autumnal rain, after flinging 
itself defiantly against the window panes and board sides of the poor little 
house, sinks sullenly. 

Indoors the two or three passengers, who are waiting for the Philadelphia 
express, sit or stand drowsily extracting what comfort they can from the 
struggling fire that languishes amid last winter’s cinders in the rickety stove, 
while they idly watch the blank-faced, small-eyed station master prepare his 
reports upon the deal table which is at once desk, ticket office and telegraph 
counter. 


By and by the silence is broken by the sound of footsteps on the platform, 
and the door opens violently, as doors do when the wind bullies them, letting 
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in a gust of raw air and rain anda man. The water is rolling from the brim 
of his hat, and he is very wet. The waiting passengers look at him in dreamy 
interest, thankful for a new face to break the monotony a little. Presently it 
becomes apparent through the languid atmosphe re that some conversation is. 
going on between the newcomer and the station master. 

The latter, his faded derby hat pulled down upon his ears, is poring with 
his small eves over the printed list of telegraph stations that lies on the table. 
He keeps his place on the page with his forefinger, which slowly travels down 
the column to the bottom, and there slips off. ‘‘No, I don’t see,’’ he says 
at last, ‘‘any office there.’’ Then another trip of the forefinger down the 
page, equally without result. ‘I might ask the operator at Whiting’s about 
it, if the wire was working’’ (tapping with the key), ‘‘but it isn’t.’’ Then, 
after a moment of reflection : ‘‘ You might leave the message, and [ll get it 
as far as Whiting’s for you anyhow, as soon as I can get the operator up.’’ 

The wet man speaks so low that he can scarcely be heard out in the room ; 
but he seems to say, hesitatingly : 

‘Suppose you want as few words as possible ?”’ 

‘Ten won't cost any more than fewer,’’ the station master replies. 

The wet man speaks still lower. What is the matter with the fellow, that 
he does not speak out like a man? Nobody is going to hurt him. 

The station master begins to write from the other’s dictation. Suddenly he 
looks up. 

‘Who, did you say?” he asks. 

The wet man clears his throat. He can be heard plainly now, though his 
voice is unste acly ; 

** Mother died—this morning—Buried—ten 0’ clock—Tuesday.”’ 

The station master carefully writes down the words—his small eyes very 
close to the paper.  ‘* Buried —ten—o’ clock—Tuesday,”’ he repeats, slowly 
and gravely, without raising his head. ‘‘ Now,’’ he adds, ‘‘ I'll try to get that 
‘Off as soon as the express has gone. Twenty-five cents.’’ 

The wet man laid down the coin and silently walked out into the storm, 
shutting the door behind him. 

What has happened sO suddenly to the atmosphere in the lonely little station 
in the wilderness? Only this—a wave of human sympathy has passed through 


flesh, know that th y are brothers, and brothers to the man who in the 


LOOT 
of the gathering night and under the dripping pines, is making his solitary 
way back to the home where his dead is lying. 











it; and all beneath its roof, I think, though strangers to one another after the 
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CHERRY RIPE. 


The story of George Washington and 
the cherry tree will never die, and so the 
history of the cherry should be of special 
interest to us. Of all the fruits of tem- 
perate climes, none equals the cherry in 
beauty and tempting fascination, and we 
are accustomed to associate it with the 
personal descriptive poetry of the blue eye 
and rosy cheek order. 

What picture of modern artists has 
attained the popularity of Millais’s dainty 
little maiden, ‘‘Cherry Ripe’’ ? 

Indeed, the late president of the Royal 
Academy owes his pre-eminent popularity 
to this picture, copied and distributed 
over the world as the special Christmas 
supplement of the London 
Tennyson’s and-Millais’s names live in the 
cottage homes of England in the ‘‘ May 
Queen” and “Cherry Ripe.” 

The allusions to cherries in the poetry of 


Graphic. 


the centuries have been many and varied, 
but in marked contrast to our present day 
happy thoughts were those of medizeval 
writers. 

To them the inviting beauty of the 
cherry was but a delusion and a snare—a 
symbol of the beauty and bloom of youth, 
fleeting and perishing—and so the pretty 
cherries were made textg on which to 
hang philosophical moralizings. 

It used to be the custom to have merry 
gatherings and feastings in the cherry 
orchards, and as our fifteenth and six- 
teenth century grandfathers and grand- 
mothers enjoyed the brief cherry period 
of mirth and gaiety, the grave-minded 
poets loved to speak of the fruit as 
an emblem of the fleeting transitoriness of 
all things. 

In the fourteenth century we find in 
Gower this allusion : 


‘‘Sumtyme I draw into my memorye 
How sorow may not ever laste, 


And so cometh hope in at laste 
Whan I now other foode knowe, 
And that endureth but a throwe, 
Ryght as it were a cherry feste.”’ 
No wonder 
called him 
Had been written in the 
days of Milton and Cromwell one might 
understand the sermonizing; but it is 
passing strange that in the most glorious 
days of chivalry such lugubrious thoughts 
were deemed a 


genial Geoffrey Chaucer 
‘the moral Gower.” 


these lines 


necessary corrective to 
such persuasive beauty. For the cherry 
seems invitingly to say: ‘Pluck me,” and 
thiey is a hard word to use to the tempted 
urchin ; and when we add to beauty the 
knowledge that cherry juice is good for 
the blood—who could stay his hand when 
Nature proves herself so alluring? 

Few of our present day good things 
were unknown to the Romans, and so we 
find that Lucullus brought the cherry tree 
over from Chirisonda, one hundred miles 
west of Trebizond, in Asia Minor, over 
eighteen centuries ago. One hundred 
years later cherry trees were planted by 
the Romans in Britain; but we have 
reasonable authority for the statement 
that the small black cherry of Western 
England was a native tree. 

For certain, there was a variety of the 
fruit in Northern Europe, differing con- 
siderably from those imported from the 
shores of the Black Sea; and the beautiful 
cherry forests of Germany and Northern 
France differ from the Italian varieties. 

One can think of cherries fresh, 


pre- 
served, 


pickled, dried, crystalized; of 
cherry syrups and liqueurs; of cherries 
even in “‘ pasty coffyns ’’—our grandmoth- 
ers of ancient days’ name for our own 
tempting cherry pie—but our nineteenth 
century palates seem to stop short at cherry 
soup; yet our Anglo-Saxon forefathers’ 
favorite pottage, their dainty dish at 
summer feasts, was not ice cream, but 
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cherry broth. 
ested as to the 


One feels naturally inter- 
composition of such an 
incongruous concoction, so possibly the 
recipe may help the imagination. 
The spelling is most interesting, and 
shows us how far we have travelled in the 
formation of language since five hundred 


years ago. 


This broth is called Chyryoum : “Take 
chyryes and pike out ye stonys, waysshe 
hem clene in wyne, than wryng hem 


throw a clothe, and do it on a potte, and 
do ther-to whyte grece ( butter) a quantyte, 
and in floure of rys 
and make it 

whyte hony or 


(rice , 
ther-to 
with 
venegre, a-force i¢ with strong powder of 


payste of 
chargeaunt; do 
sugre, poynte it 
canelle and of galyngale (cinnamon and 
and alye (ally) it with a 
grete porcyoun of yolkys of eyroun (eggs) ; 
coloure it 


cyprgss root 
with safroun or saunderys, and 
whan thou servyste (servest) in plante it 
with chyrioun (fresh cherries) and serve 
forthe.” 

The phraseology 
and our bread and 


is peculiarly quaint ; 
butter sounds sweeter 
whyte 


a 


to ears polite, than bread and 
grece a quantyts 

It is sometimes better not to call a spade 
a spade. 

The growth and prolific culture of the 
cherry depends much upon the soil. All 
gypsum, marl, chalk and lime soils pro- 
duce rich crops of cherries. 

a4 


THE EDITOR’S SOLILOQUY. 
Why, what do poets want of gold? 
They have its value millionfold. 


sé ’ 


diamonds of the dew,’ 
the hue 


Theirs are the 

The ‘pearl of early morn,” 
Of ‘sapphire seas,’’ the 
Of tender lips, the glint of hair 

That far outshines the tinsel cheap 


“rubies rare 


The average 
Why, what do poets want of gold? 
They have its value millionfold. 


man wastes life to heap 


9 


And what do poets want of wine? 
*“TIntoxicate with youth divine,’’ 
They feel its glow and spirit, when 
’Tis grim old age with average men. 
They walk on air, see doubly what 
Is fair, nor notice all that’s not. 
Oft, too, their words are indistinct, 
Because to deep emotion linked. 
Say, what do poets want of wine? 
Intoxicate with youth divine, 


Food ! what do poets want of food? 
A crust of bread, in solitude,” 
Will give the spirit strength to soar 

more, 


For hours and they desire no 


And when we take into account 


The microseopical amount 


Of current cash for current verse, 
The poet’s fate might be muel 
Had he a taste for solid food 
Not just a crust, in solitude. 
Rosalie M. Jonas. 


worse 


st 


PROFESSOR GADSDEN’S ARMY 
OVERCOAT. 
**Now, Professor,” I 


ancient 


said to the 
bell-ringer of St. Michael’s, as 

him napping in the March 
sunshine on a Washington Square bench 
the i i 


I caught 


other morning, ‘it is f time 


you were investing in a new overcoat. 
To my certain knowledge you have been 
tramping around Charleston in that relic 


Iam going to start 
up a raffle among your friends to buy 


for at least ten years. 


vou 


a new one. Directly there won’t be a 
thing left of this but the button-holes, and 
some of tlhiese cold mornings old Jack 


Frost will nab you and the overeoat both, 


sure.”’ 

** Jack Fros’ or no Jack Fros’, button- 
hole or no button-hole,’’ said the old 
man, gathering up three ribands of the 
tail tenderly in his wrinkled hands, ‘‘ you 
kin jess bet yo’ bottom dollar on one 


ting—you kin raise all yo’ tukkey raffles, 
an’ all yo’ pianner raffles, an’ all y 


0’ close raffles, and all yo’ udder kine o’ 


y suit 


raffies, but dere ain’ gwine to be no over- 
coat raffles round dese diggins dis season, 
You wite peopletis 


gittin’ too stingy to trow a red 


I promise you dat. 
copper 


‘cross de pat’ o’ de cullud race. You 
spens all yo’ nickels a-ridin’ on dese 
trulley cahs, an’ feedin’ dem eento dese 


yuh wurlamagigs dat I see stan’ing roun’ 


waitin’ fuh suckers wen you gees eento a 
blin’-tiger by de back door an’ tink no 
one is watchin’ you. You kin say wat 


you please *bout de Yankees, but dey 


don’t mine spendin’ deir nickels on deir 


cullud frens. Dey are de bes’ backers de 
cullud race is got, dats wat dey is, an’ I 
wish dere was mo’ o’ dem floatin’ roun’ 


dese pahts right now. I'd like to see de 
sun a-shinin’ on de frunt uv a 


piece dis bery minit, 


ten-cent 
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‘Long as Gineral Shumman was libbin’ 
dere wusn’t none o’ dis skirmishin’ roun’ 
fuh a chaw o’ tobacco, or a leetle sumting 
to wet yo’ wistle wid dese cold mawnin’s 
All yuh had to do in de Gineral’s lifetime 
wus to write yo’ letter to Washingtin an’ 
mek yo’ applicashuns,: an’ back cum yo’ 
wittles an’ drink on de nex’ steambote 
Dat ole man wus de generusest man dat 
ebber kep’ shop fuh de Publikin Pahty 
een Washingtin. He nebber did fuhgit 
his frens down Sout’. He used to sen’ 
me a bar’l o’ rice an’ a coop o’ chickens 
de fust 0’ every mont’ req’lar, eber since 
de time I tracted his notice een de fiel’ 0’ 
battle wid my conspicuosity een de fitin’, 
an’ trowed myself eento de jaws o’ de 
walley o’ det an’ riscued de ole man frum 
distruction.”’ 

“ How that, Professor?’ I said. 
** Please tell me exactly how it happened.”’ 

** You'll fine de whole ting wrote down 
een de book dey keeps een Washingtin,”’ 
said the old man. ‘‘T ain’ got no time to 
talk ’bout it now. You better be stahtin’ 
down de street an’ seein’ ’bout dat raffle 
bizness. Dis win is gittin’ mighty sassy, 
an’ de hole in my stummick is grown dat 
deep I ain’ got de strengt’ to talk tell it 
gits a little fillin’ een it.’’ 

** Please tell me, Professor,’ 
*Here’s ten cents to 
chance on the raffle.”’ 

The old man reached for the dime, bit 
it cautiously, rolled up his trousers and 
slipped it away down into his stocking. 
Then he braced up against the back of the 
seat, and, regarding me with an air of 
great earnestness, proceeded as follows : 

“IT year a great deal o’ talk gwine on 
dese days *bout wat de cullud sojers is 
doin’ down een de ilant 0% Cuba. 


was 


I insisted. 


pay for my first 


I year 
hide off o’ dem 
Dat’s wat dey are doin’, an’ 
don’t you forgit to remember de propo- 


dey are jest tearin’ de 
Spanyuds ! 


zision. Dey are great fiters, but dey can’t 
tote a karosene lamp ‘longside o’ de 


reggyments dat me an’ Gineral Shumman 
tuck de City o’ Chaalestun wid 
wah you all had wid de Yankees. 
dem boys wus fiters, dey wus! 
couldn’t stan’ up befo’ 
stahted runnin’ !”’ 

‘Hold on a minute, Professor,”’ F inter- 
rupted. ‘‘General Sherman 
tured Charleston. 
at all.’ 


een de 
Lawd, 
Nuttin’ 
wen 


dem dey 


never cap- 
It never was captured 
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‘*Now look yuh, my young fren, let me 
ax you one questiun,’’ said the old man, 
‘is you gwine to tarrogate de preacher, or 
isn’t you? If you is, I mites well climb 
down out de pulpit an’ let somebody 
dat knows mo’ dan I does climb up een it. 
I’m gittin’ mighty ole, an’ mebbe my 
memry is dun lef’? me, an’ mebbe dose dat 
wus bawn atter peace cum een knows mo’ 
‘bout de wah dan dem dat did de fitin’. 
Ef dat’s de case, I mites well be mosyin’ 
on down de street, cause dey ain’ no mo’ 
room lef’ fuh gray-heads roun’ yuh now.” 

‘*Please don’t go, Professor,”’ I said, ‘‘1 
promise not to interrupt again.” 

‘‘As I wus sayin’ wen de interrupshun 
broke eento de tred o’ dese few remahks,”’ 
continued the old man, only half mollified, 
‘**Gineral Shumman nebber could a’ tuck 
de City o’ Chaaleston widout de backin’ he 
got frum his cullud frenseendeahmy. Dey 
jest natcherly cahed eberyting wid dem ! 
Gineral Shumman hissef would a’ been 
swep’ ento de Ashley Ribber by one o’ 
dese big black cannon-shots, ef it had’nt 
bin fuh de man dats talkin’ to yuh dis 
minnit. Dats wat he would a’ bin! I 
stopped it jess een time, wen it 
a-makin’ straight fuh de Gineral.”’ 

‘What! You mean to tell me that you 
arrested a cannon-ball in its flight?’ 

“Res um! Suttinly I ’rested um! 
None 0’ yo’ policemens kin beat me wen 
it cums to ’restin’ dem tings, I tell yuh 
dat !’’ 

‘‘ How did you stop it, Professor ?”’ 


wus 


Easiest ting een de wurl, my fren, wen 
yuh knows de secret. I don’ mine tellin’ 
you ’bout it, an’ you kin jes’ try yo’ han’ 
wid it een de nex’ wah, an’ ef I’m enny- 
ways roun’ yuh, I'll climb up een de 
steeple an’ holler down to yuh wen de 
shootin’ biggins, so yuh won’t make no 
mistake "bout it, cause ef yuh ebber 
misses yo’ grip wenit hits yuh, you are 
dun catchin’ cannon-balls een dis wurl, 
sho ’nuff! 


ac 


‘*Now, de whole ting cum to pass jes 
een ways: Gineral Shumman wus 


down de rode todes de Confedrit 


dese 
ridin’ 


breswucks, an’ I wus ridin’ een frunt o’ 
de ole man to kinder clay de fiel’ fuh him, 
’cause dey wus a-shootin’ mighty strong, 
an’ de cannon-balls wus a-skreechin’ ober 
my head, an’ onder my feet, an’ pas’ my 
years tell I couldn’t year wat I wus tinkin’ 
All of a suddint I seed one 


’bout eenside. 








debbil ob a big black fellow hit de groun’, 
’bout tree hundred feet een frunt o’ me, 
an’ kick up ’bout a acre o’ dut. De Gin- 
eral wus rite een de pat’ I sawed it wus 
gwine to tek, soon as it cum out de groun’ 
agin, so I didn’t stop to ax um no ques- 
tions, but I trowed myself off de hoss an’ 
run een frunto’ de Gineral, way he wus 
ridin’ ’long like dere wus’nt a ting de 
matter. Den I sawed de ole black debbil 
rise out of de groun’ de berry same minit, 
an’ cum rite straight fuh we all, an’ it wus 
a-wobblin a leetle cause de roots eendat ole 
fie’ had gin um a mighty tough tussle, but 
wobblin’ or no wobblin’, I jes spit on my 
hans an’ sez to um, sez I: ‘ Now come on, 
yuh ole daughter o' Beelzebub, I’m ready 
fuh yuh!’ Den she flew todes me, an’ I 
jess reached out an’ wropped my ahms 
roun’ her, an’ hilt on. An’ she lifted me 
clean off my feet an’ cahed me tru de air 
an’ dropped me een frunt o’ de Gineral’s 
hoss. An’ I wus all kibber up een dut an’ 
dus’ an’ tings, so yuh could scacely ree- 
ugnize me. But wen he saw dat it wus 
me and dat I had sabed him frum distrue- 
tion, he sez to me, sez he: ‘Rise up, Cunnel 
George Washington Gadsden. Is’lute yuh, 
suh!’ Den he calls his liftenant and pulls 
off his overcoat, an’ sez to him: ‘Han’ dis 
to Cunnel Gadsden, wid my compliments, 
an’ ax him to weah it fuh me. He is de 
braves’ man een de‘ahmy ! an I ’steems it 
an honor to have de pledguh ob his 
*quaintance !’ 

‘“*Dat’s wat he said. Dose wus his berry 
wuds. Dey nebber slip my memry yit, 
and wats mo’ dey nebber will. Dey are 
glued een dere so dey can’t cum out ! 

** Mebbe,’”’ continued the old man, after 
an impressive pause, ‘‘mebbe dere will 
have to be sum rafflin’ dun roun’ dese dig- 
gins pretty soon, cause dis coat is gittin’ 
mitey raggety, but ef you don’ t.look raggety 
yose’f, when you gits to be as ole an’ ’spec- 
table as dis overcoat, den you’ll miss my 
calclations, dats wat you'll do, wastin’ yo’ 
time talkin’ an’ writin’ een books an’ 
tings, wen yuh ought to be wuckin’ fuh 
an hones’ libbin’ ! 

‘“Well, I got to be gwine ’long. I’m 
dat thirsty fuh de price ob a pint o’ dat ole 
red-eye I seen Jeems Middleton cahin’ 
home to his ole’ ooman dis mawnin’, to 
eure cole een de feet wid!—I guess dis 
will jes ’bout fill de bill,’’ coneluded the 
old man, pocketing my last quarter with- 
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out a sign of compunction. ‘‘Wen dat 
raffle is dun wid, an’ de riturns is all een 
de hans o’ de treas’rer, mebbe sumting 
might be dun to polish up dis ole wore- 
out mem’ry 0’ mine agin!’’—St. Julien 
Cirimke. wo 

SUMMER BOARDERS FOR BOYS 

AND GIRLS. 

Dear Boys aAnp GIRLs :— 

The winter days are over and the blue- 
bird, the martin and the wren have come 
here to spend the summer with us. We 
wish you all to consider them as company 
and to show them all the hospitality that 
you do other visitors. 

A very cordial act would be to build 
houses for them. We have published a 
leaflet entitled ‘The Birds and I.’’ We 
send it free to all teachers who ask for it. 
Ask your teacher if she has one. In the 
leaflet are pictures of various styles of bird 
houses. Some of them are good subjects 
for drawing lessons. 

Perhaps your teacher will encourage you 
to make a drawing of some of these to a 
scale, just as an architect would do for the 
guidance of a carpenter, and later you can 
build a bird house after your drawings. 
\ll may not have the tools or the material 
or the skill to build elaborate and aristo- 
cratic bird houses, but that may be no 
barrier of hospitality to those who love 
birds. In our leaflet are designs as simple 
as an empty fruit-can. We wish you would 
talk over this plan with your teacher, your 
parents and your chums. 

The kinds of birds that will set up house- 
keeping in the homes that you provide 


will harm noone. They are never cross, 
or throw stones, or rob us, but are always 
happy and have cheerful songs. Weare 
always kind to people having such dispo- 
sitions, and why should we not be to birds 
as well? 

It will give us great pleasure to receive 
letters from every boy and girl who in- 


tends to entertain some birds the coming 
summer. Perhaps your teacher will let 
you write your letters during your lan- 
guage period. You may address us as 


‘*Dear Uncle,’ and write us as freely as 
you would some one of whor you are 
very fond. Direct your letter 
Bureau or Nature Stupy, 
Cornell University, 
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AN OLD OFFENDER. 


Tue poet whom I cannot stand 
Is he that uses ‘‘ boughs,”’ 
At any time 
To make a rhyme, 
Just think of it! to “ house.” 
As well might he 
In lyric glee 


Use ‘‘cows,”’ or e’en ‘ hiccoughs.”’ 


Now when I rap my shining head 
To find a rhyme for “ house,”’ 
I, like a bird, 
Light on the word 
In my dear old golf ‘ blouse,” 
Or when I hear 
Amid the cheer 
The wary wainscot ‘ mouse.” 
Oh, could I find no better rhyme 
Than “ 
** house,”’ 
My fevered skull 
For being dull 
seneath the pump I'd “souse,”’ 
And not at prose 
Turn up my nose 


As at warmed up “ lobscouse.”’ 


** Toulouse ’’ and “ pousse’’ I wouldn’t 
use 
I'd say: ‘‘ Nix cum arouse,” 
Or from the scene 
My wings I’d preen 
F’en as the gliding ‘‘ grouse ;”’ 
Or rather far 
The blazing star 
I call my ‘‘glim” I’d ‘‘ douse,”’ 
Or ‘“‘ homage’’ rhyme 
With ‘‘ fromage”’ prime 
And then I’d sell the ‘‘ house.”’ 
—R. K. Munkittrick. 
* 
LIMITATION. 
We crave to clasp the jeweled sky, 
We pant for it with yearning lips: 
But God has set His stars so high ! 
Beyond the reach of finger-tips. 
—May Myrtle Cook. 





sloughs’’ and ‘‘ boughs’”’ for 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From F. Tennyson Neely, New York: 

A Gop-Cuitp or Wasnineton. By Kath- 
arine Schuyler Baxter. Illustrated. 

Tue TrRiumrn or YANKEE Doopie. By 
Gilson Willets. 

His Baprism or War. By Edgar R. 
Hoadley. 

Cui.p’s Hisrory or THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 
By Percival G. Melbourne. 

ComMMANDER WILLIAM BARKER CusHING, 
U.S. N. By E. M. H. Edwards. 

Fiantinc ror Humanity. By General 
Oliver Otis Howard, U.S. A. 

Tue Rise anp Fat or tHE Unrrep 
Srares. A Leaf from History, A. D. 
2060. By a Diplomat. 

Tue Derew Story Book. Edited by Will 
M. Clemens. Illustrated. 

MANILA AND THE Puiuipprnes. By Mar- 
gherita Arlina Hamm. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York: 

Tue ImrertaL Repusiic. By James C. 
Fernald. 

Poems. By Richard Realf. With a 
Memoir by Richard J. Hinton. 

Anecpores AND Morais. By the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 

Miscellaneous : 

Tue Srory or France: From the Earliest 
Times to the Consulate of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. In two volumes. By 
Thomas E. Watson. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

Miss Numé or JAPAN. A Japanese-Amer- 
ican Romance. By Onoto Watanna. 
Illustrated. Rand, MeNally & Co., 
Chicago and New York. 

Some NorasLe FAMILIES oF America. By 
Annah Robinson Watson. Illustrated. 
For sale by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 

Twentieta Century Maaic. Mechanical, 
Chemical, Electrical. Construction of 
Apparatus, Explanation of Experi- 
ments, etc. By Nevil Monroe Hop- 
kins. Illustrated. George Routledge 
& Sons, Limited, New York and 
London. 

Tue Peart or tHe Antittes. By Frederic 
M. Noa. The Knickerbocker Press, 
New York. 

Aumost A Man. By Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D. Wood-Allen Publishing Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CorpENHAGEN. Illustrated. Published by 
the Danish Tourist Society. 

Wuite Danny. <A Horse’s Story. Com- 
panion book to ‘‘ Black Beauty.’”’ J.S 
Ogilvie Publishing Co., New York. 








THE LADY OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


A MIDST the flowers, like one of them, she dwells. 
If they have thoughts, the lilies and the roses, 
Or dreams the mystic springtime sun discloses, 
So blossom-sweet her smile its secret tells, 
So exquisite the tenderness that wells 
Forth from her ge ntle heart. The qrief she knows is 
To pity purified, and interposes 


A sympathy divine that sorrow quells, 


With wars alarms around her, she is peace ;s 
Envy and malice miss her—she is love ; 
Humility exalts her far above 

The pride of others, and all ranklings cease, 
May God long keep her in the gracious part, 


So to inspire the Nation’s mighty heart. 


—HENRY TYRRELL. 














‘*AND PANTING, HIS EYE AFLAME, STOOD THE DUKE OF ROCHESTER.”’ 


DRAWN BY F. LUIS MORA. 


lilustrating “ April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Castle, author of “ The Pride of Jennico,” 
See page 260. 





